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The A of West Imdian 


BY SIR CHARLES PRESTWOOD LUCAS. 


Modern history is largely the expansion of Europe 
beyond the seas. In this process of expansion the 
West Indian islands have, in virtue of some singular 
power of attraction, played a part which is in danger of 
being forgotten. The outstanding greatness of North 
America, the growing greatness of South America, 
have put out of sight and much out of mind the semi- 
circle of islands which link the northern and southern 
halves of the New World, enclose the Carribbean Sea, 
and face the neck of the continent and now the 
Panama Canal. There is little or nothing new to be 
said of the West Indies; but the commonplaces of 
their geography and their history will bear repetition 
for students of modern history asking why were these 
islands at one time so conspicuous in the eye of the 
European world? Why did they fall so completely 
from their high estate? Is there any thread running 
through their curiously disjointed history? Is their 
future to be measured by their great past or by their 
comparatively unimportant present? 

The West Indian islands are, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, such as Trinidad, near, but not, very close 
to a great continent; they are in the tropics, adjacent 
to, but not near enough to be an integral part of 
tropical America. They are exceptionally fertile, and 
some of them, at any rate, exceptionally healthy among 
tropical lands for white settlement. Their total 
approximate area is little more than 90,000 square 
miles, rather larger than the island of Great Britain. 
Of this area, one island, Cuba, a rather smaller island 
than Java, accounts for nearly a half: between a 
quarter and a third is in the island of Hispaniola—to 
give it its historic name. Jamaica, Porto Rico, Trini- 
dad are of appreciable size. These five islands in- 
clude rather over eight-ninths of the total area of the 
West Indian islands; the remaining ninth is made up 
of numerous islands, whose historical interest is al- 
most in inverse proportion to their area. The story 
of the British West Indies without Barbados would 
be little better than the play of “ Hamlet” without 
Hamlet; yet Barbados is only slightly larger than the 
Isle of Wight. Martinique, more than double the size 
of Barbados, has only an area of 881 square miles; 
but Martinique, the Empress Josephine’s birthplace, 
has a great historical record, and stands for France 
in the West Indies. The tiny island of Nevis found 
a wife for Lord Nelson, and gave Alexander Hamil- 
ton to the United States and the world. One little 
island after another might be named in like manner, 
rich in historical reminiscence, insignificant in size. 


There are four main obvious features in West Indian 
history; the almost universal attractions which these 
islands have had for the white nations of the world; 
the extent to which they have been influenced by other 
continents than their own; the comparative continuity 
of tenure in the larger islands as contrasted with per- 
petual changes of ownership in most, though not in 
all, of the smaller; and, lastly, the extraordinary con- 
trast between the world’s high estimate of these 
islands in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and its low estimate of them in the nineteenth. 

With the exception of Portugal, excluded by the 
famous papal award—though Portugal is said to 
have given Barbados its name—almost every sea- 
going European people found their way into the West 
Indies, and most of them stayed there. Spain, 
France, Holland, Denmark, Great Britain—all came, 
all stayed; all, with the exception of Spain, are there 
now. Among the early colonists of Tobago were 
Courlanders from the shores of the Baltic; at a later 
date Sweden was for a time a West Indian land- 
owner. At the present moment in this area of the 
size of Great Britain, there are three republics, Cuba,. 
Haiti, and St. Domingo; Venezuela owns the island 
of Margarita lying off her coast; and the other West 
Indian proprietors, whose combined holdings are less 
than a fifth of the area, are France, Holland, Den- 
mark, Great Britain and the United States. There 
is no parallel to be found elsewhere in the world. 
There is no part of the world of the same small size 
which has attracted over the seas from a far distance 
and kept for centuries the interest of so many and 
such diverse nations. 

Europe, Africa, Asia all han contributed to the 
making or the marring of the West Indies. Europe 
intruded into, handled, annexed, managed and mis- 
managed these islands, as she intruded into all other 
parts of the world. But in other tropical lands either 
the white races did not settle; they only conquered, 
traded and exploited; or, if there was white settle- 
ment, it was settlement by the Latin races. In the 
West Indies, on the other hand, the British race, as 
well as the Latin races, found a field not for trade 
only, but for colonization also, colonization by white 
British subjects who were landowners and slave own- 
ers and also to an appreciable extent by white British 
subjects who were bond servants. In the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, when Barbados was send- 
ing emigrants to Carolina, the island contained, at the 
very lowest estimate, 20,000 white inhabitants-— 
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say 120 to the square mile, some standard works 
making the number as high as 50,000. Scotch and 
Irish were greatly in evidence in the British islands, 
especially among the bond servants, for political 
troubles in what was then by courtesy the United 
Kingdom led to much transportation from Scotland 
and Ireland. Long, in his history of Jamaica, notes 
that “the natives of Scotland and Ireland seem to 
thrive here much better than the European English.” 
That Spaniards and French colonized some of the 
West Indian islands goes without saying. Trinidad 
is of special intrest in this connection, for here, quite 
late in the day, shortly before the island was taken 
by the English, the small Spanish colony in Trinidad 
was peaceably recruited by a larger number of for- 
eigners, principally French, from other West Indian 
islands, with the result that when Trinidad was 
transferred from Spain to Great Britain the white 
inhabitants were more French than Spanish. 


Europe, in short, annexed the West Indian islands, 
and Europe to a large extent colonized them. But, 
as. all know, their colonization came mainly from 
Africa, and, as long as the slave trade lasted, West 
Indian and West African history went hand in hand, 
except that Portugal was in evidence on the West 
African coast, but not in the West Indies, for the 
reason already mentioned. Cheap and effective work- 
ers were wanted, white employees not being numerous 
enough nor so well adapted as colored men for planta- 
tion labor. On the other side of the great lake was 
the negro land; the negroes seemed in our forefa- 
thers’ eyes to be guas: doddoc: they were hunted, 
caught and ferried from their own shore to the oppo- 
site side, and Africa, at the call of Europe, supplied 
the d7os for these islands of the New World. 


Asia first brought the West Indian islands into the 
light of day. Adam Smith tells the old story of 
Columbus quite simply. “A Genoese pilot formed 
the yet more daring project of sailing to the East 
Indies by the West. . . . In his letters to Ferdinand 
and Isabella he called the countries which he had 
discovered the Indies. In consequence of this 
mistake of Columbus, the name of the Indies has 
stuck to these unfortunate countries ever since.” 
Having brought about the discovery of the West 
Indies, Asia handed them over to Europe and Africa 
till the nineteenth century; but, as the nineteenth 
century went on, Asia came in again and took a hand 
in colonizing them. In the British Empire the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the slave trade led to the intro- 
duction of Asiatic workers into the sugar-growing 
dependencies, and a very interesting story in colored 
colonization it makes. Its earlier chapters will be 
found in the last colonization circular issued by the 
then expiring Board of Colonial Land and Emigra- 
tion Commissioners, the circular for 1877, which I 
venture to commend to all students of British col- 
onies and colonization; the later chapters are in re- 
cent British Parliamentary Blue Books. In forty- 
one years, from 1835 to 1875, nearly 17,000 Chinese 
and, under the Indentured Immigration System, 172,- 
000 East Indians were landed in the West Indies, 


including, however, the large mainland province of 
British Guiana; a larger number of East Indian 
coolies, nearly 190,000, were introduced in the years 
1876-1903, inclusive, and the immigration has gone 
on steadily. At the present day one-third of the 
population of the island of Trinidad is Asiatic, and in 
many of the other islands, not British islands only, a 
considerable East Indian element is to be found. 


Europe, Africa, Asia, all have colonized the West 
Indian islands. America has not. It is true that at 
the present time Venezuelans come from the adjoin- 
ing mainland into Trinidad; that Spain, being a main- 
land as well as an island proprietor, kept up connec- 
tion between her islands and the mainland, and simi- 
larly French, Dutch and English linked Guiana to 
the islands. But otherwise, in past time, so far as 
America was concerned with the West Indies, it was 
mainly the concern of North America, especially of 
the New England traders and shipmasters. The 
fashioning of the West Indian islands was emphat- 
ically the work of other continents than their own. 


In the large islands there has been comparative 
continuity of tenure. Cuba and Porto Rico, till the 
Spanish-American War, were always Spanish. Only 
two European nations, Spain and France, were con- 
cerned in Hispaniola. Jamaica, Trinidad, Porto Rico 
changed hands only once, Spain making way for 
Great Britain in the case of the first two islands, for 
the United States in the case of the third. On the 
other hand, if we take the case of the smaller islands, 
Mr. Murray, the Administrator of St. Vincent, in his 
interesting little book, “A United West Indies,” 
though he is concerned only with the present British 
islands, tells us that, between 1633 and 1808, St. 
Lucia “ had been in the possession of the English and 
French alternately no fewer than twelve times.”” And 
that “the island of St. Kitts changed hands no less 
than eleven times.” The history of Tobago illus- 
trates the bewildering vicissitudes of some of the 
small islands. There was an abortive English set- 
tlement in the island, then an abortive Dutch settle- 
ment, then a more effective settlement by Courlanders, 
then a second Dutch settlement, which first recog- 
nized and then overpowered the Courlanders. ‘Then 
the Dutch settlers applied to the king of France for 
a title, while the Courlanders appealed to England. 
Then the English overpowered the Dutch, the French 
the English, and so it went on, the island being 
bandied about between French, Dutch and English, 
declared a neutral island, and eventually in the great 
peace of 1763 solemnly assigned to England. Sub- 
sequently to this peace it was taken by and ceded to 
France, retaken by England, retroceded to France, 
and finally taken and held by England. Its changes 
of administration as a British island were almost as 
numerous as its changes of ownership. After the 


peace of 1763 it was placed in the government of 
Grenada, which government, among other islands, in- 
cluded Dominica; when it next came back to England 
it was treated as a separate colony. At a later date, 
in 1833, it was included under the government of the 
islands, 


Windward which contained Barbados, 
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Grenada and St. Vincent, but not Dominica. Then 
St. Lucia was added to this group; then Barbados 
was taken out of it; then Tobago ’was taken out of it 
and finally incorporated in the colony of Trinidad. 

Here is an instance of a non-British island, the 
Danish island of Santa Cruz, or St. Croix. Its his- 
tory began with simultaneous occupation by Dutch 
and English; the English ousted the Dutch, the 
Spaniards the English, the French the Spaniards. 
The French Company of the Islands of America 
transferred it to the Knights of Malta; then it was 
bought back again by France and sold to Denmark. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century it was 
twice taken by the English and twice restored to the 
Danes. 

But while the large majority of the small islands 
have changed hands often, there are some exceptions, 
notably Barbadoes, which seems to be the one and 
only West Indian island that from first to last has 
never had any interruption in its ownership. Of this 
fact Barbadians are justly proud, and it must be 
attributed partly to the island having been well and 
strongly settled, and partly to its geographical posi- 
tion further out into the ocean than its neighbors. An- 
other curious exception is the little island of St. 
Martin, whose thirty-eight square miles have, since 
1648, that is, for over two and a half centuries, been 
shared between France and the Netherlands, just as 
in the East Indies the island of Timor is shared 
between the Netherlands and Portugal. 

How large the West Indian islands loomed in his- 
tory in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
hardly needs illustration. “ They were,” says Pro- 
fessor Egerton, “ the natural cockpit of the European 
nations in the struggle for hegemony,” the scene of 
sea-fights and land-fights innumerable. Late in the 
fighting era, when North America hod asserted her- 
self, and the great American Republic came into 
being, it was in the West Indies, in the battle of the 
Saints, that England to some extent redressed the 
balance. Later still it was to the West Indies that 
Nelson raced to look for the French fleet before the 
battle of Trafalgar. There was something about 
these islands that made them or their waters a per- 
petual battle-field, and they figured largely in the 
periodical treaties which closed the periodical wars. 
When the settling-up came after the Seven Years’ 
War, it was a question which would be the greater 
gain to England, and the greater loss to France, 
Canada or the island of Guadeloupe. In the inter- 
vals of peace these islands were equally to the fore. 
The West Indian plantation owners, with their 
“great houses”’ in the West Indies, were the mil- 
lionaires of the eighteenth century; they held the 
position which Americdn or South African million- 
aires hold now. “ The profits of a sugar plantation 
in any of our West Indian colonies,” writes Adam 
Smith, “ are generally much greater than those of any 
other cultivation that is known either in Europe or 
America.” ‘‘ There are no parts of the world,” writes 
Burke, or whoever was the author of the “ European 
Settlements in America,’ “in which great estates 
are made in so short a time as in the West Indies.” 


In this last book the French half of Hispaniola is 
styled “the best and most fertile part of the best 
and most fertile island in the West Indies, and per- 
haps in the world,’ while Bryan Edwards testifies: 
“The possessions of France in this noble island were 
considered as the garden of the West Indies, and for 
beautiful scenery, richness of soil, salubrity and 
variety of climate, might justly be deemed the Para- 
dise of the New World.” When, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, Halifax, the pushing and vigor- 
ous head in England of the Board of Trade and 
Plantations, tried to get himself elevated into a Sec- 
retary of State, the contemplated office was that of 
Secretary of State for the West Indies. This was 
before there was any British Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and before the Secretary of State for 
the American Department was called into short-lived 
existence. Once more, of all representative colonial 
bodies in Great Britain at the present day the oldest 
is the West India Committee, established in the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century and representing the 
interests of merchants and planters alike. 

But the past importance of, at any rate, the British 
West Indies can only be adequately gauged if the 
fact already emphasized is steadily borne in mind, 
that England colonized as well as exploited them. 
At the present day the self-governing Dominions of 
the British Empire, with the exception of Newfound- 
land, have their own business offices in London pre- 
sided over by high commissioners and agents-general. 
In the case of all the other colonies (excluding India) 
which have not responsible government—the West 
Indies among them—the business agents are the 
Crown agents for the colonists. At the time when this 
Crown agents’ office was coming into existence, a very 
interesting return was printed for the House of Com- 
mons, dated August, 1845, and headed “ Agents for 
Colonies.” The return shows that two gentlemen, 
each styled Joint Agent-General for Crown Colonies, 
and each appointed by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, acted for twenty-two colonies, including 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland, New South Wales, 
Van Diemen’s Land, Cape of Good Hope, New Zea- 
land, Western Australia and South Australia—all 
now self-governing dominions, or provinces of self- 
governing dominions. They acted, too, for—among 
others—those West Indian colonies which were com- 
paratively recent acquisitions, the fruit of war, Trini- 
dad, British Guiana, St. Lucia. But they did not 
act for the old West Indian colonies, Jamaica, Bar- 
bados and others, which, though fallen from their 
high estate, still appointed their own agents under 
acts of their Legislatures. The return illustrates the 
fact that the British West Indian colonies were 
largely self-governing colonies, or rather self-govern- 
ing white oligarchies. They were no mere tropical 
dependencies; they were the homes of Englishmen 
who went out on terms of being equal, not subordi- 
nate, to their countrymen who stayed at home. As 
far back as the middle of the seventeenth century 
there was talk of Barbados sending representatives 
to the British Parliament. It was this unique com- 
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bination of tropical riches and European settlement 
which gave such peculiar force to West Indian his- 
tory, and still gives it such peculiar interest. 

But how great the contrast between these islands 
in the middle of the eighteenth century and in the 
latter part of the nineteenth! They were the same 
islands, and yet wholly different, even where the con- 
trast was not so glaring as it is between the “ Para- 
dise of the New World” and the negro republic of 
Hayti. In the British Empire the West Indian col- 
onies, from being the type and embodiment of over- 
seas prosperity, dropped down into the ranks of the 
poorest of poor relations. Every kind of circum- 
stance, good and bad, natural and artificial, conspired 
against them; their decline was actually very great, 
relatively it was immeasurable. When there was a 
proposal for a Secretary of State for the West Indies, 
there was for Great Britain no Canada, no Australia, 
no South Africa, nor far Eastern possessions, little 
West Africa, no East Africa, and so forth. All these 
came within the purview of the British Colonial 
Office, all were on the line, the West Indies alone 
were on the down grade. Abolition of slavery had 
been forced on them by the mother country. Good 
and great as the measure was, it struck at the root 
of West Indian self-government, and gave these 
islands the necessity for and the claim to dependence. 
They became dependencies rather than colonies; in- 
stead of pouring riches into England, they had a hard 
struggle for bare existence. The pathos of it can be 
appreciated by none so well as by those who, like the 
present writer, saw the contrast between old and new 
conditions from within the Colonial Office, and 
marked depression in this one part of the British 
Empire side by side with growth, expansion and 
abounding prosperity in all other parts. Low water- 
mark in the sugar-growing colonies—and very low it 
was—was reached shortly before the nineteenth cen- 
tury ended. The twentieth century has brought with 
it recovery and no little hope for the coming time. 

Now let us tell the story of these West Indian 
islands as it might be told to boys at school. The 
first Europeans who went over the seas, coming from 
the sunny south of Europe, made for the regions of 
light and heat. They hit these islands, and went on 
to the continent. They, the Spaniards, were a con- 
quering race, seeking to overrun large areas, not to 
find small but convenient footholds for trade. With 
all the continent before them, only the large islands, 
notably Hispaniola, arrested them, and therefore only 
in the large islands did they make any stay. They 
claimed the whole of the lands and the seas, but most 
of the islands were so small and so far comparatively 
from the continent that they left them alone. This 
is the keynote to the story of the West Indian islands; 
if they had wholly consisted of a few large islands, 
Spain would have held them; if being small, they had 
been close to the continent, Spain would equally have 
held them, because of the obvious danger of foreign 
occupation. But they were not quite close to the 
main objective, and this was the governing factor 
in the situation. In due course, in the wake of the 


Spaniards, came the subjects of the young sea-going 


peoples of Europe who did not love Spain. All 
motives inspired them—religious, political, commer- 
cial. To all the great monopolist was the common 
foe. They found ‘a number of small islands, far 
enough away to be not directly under the eyes and 
the guns of Spain, near enough to be admirable 
jumping-off places for raids on the large Spanish 
islands and the Spanish main. The fact that Spain 
was the one and only owner, the one common enemy, 
led to two results. In the first place, it set the 
islands, or rather the smaller islands, in antagonism 
to the mainland. Spain held and continued to hold 
the mainland. The small islands were anti-Spain, 
and therefore anti the mainland, which was Spamsh; 
their history went forward not in connection with, 
but largely in opposition to, the neighboring conti- 
nent. In the second place, common enmity made a 
common bond; so we find French and English settling 
side by side in a small island like St. Kitts; Dutch 
and English doing the same thing in Santa Cruz; 
and so grew up the cosmopolitan buccaneers, mixture 
of free-trade and piracy, with, in early days, their 
special headquarters at Tortoga, a jumping-off place 
for the great island of Hispaniola. 

Spain declined; the non-Spanish Europeans lost 
all fear of her in the islands, which had mean- 
while proved to be not only good jumping-off places, 
but congenial homes for white men, easy to handle and 
control, and very rich for sugar-growing. Labor, 
plentiful and cheap, was easily procurable from West 
Africa. Having fertile soil and cheap labor, the West 
Indies supplied the world with sugar, and the slave 
trade became a most lucrative bye-product. All the 
elements of prosperity were there; for war and for 
peace the islands had unique value; and the Euro- 
peans in them, having lost their fear of Spain, fought 
one with another. Easy to gain and to lose because 
they were so small, the islands for the most part con- 
stantly changed hands, especially if one or the other 
had some specially coveted object, such as the har- 
bor of Castries in St. Lucia. 

The end of the Napoleonic wars brought some 
finality in ownership. The same wars had brought 
beet sugar into existence to compete with cane. The 
French Revolution, in effect, upset slavery in His- 
paniola, and in Great Britain public opinion more 
and more condemned the slave trade and the slave 
system. The slave trade went, and, long before the 
actual emancipation of the negroes, the coming aboli- 
tion of slavery blighted the is!ands. In 1824 Water- 
ton, fresii from a visit to the United States, “a 
country replete with everything that can contribute 
to the happiness and comfort of mankind,” visited 
the islands whose depression had been increased by a 
recent gale or hurricane. The streets of St. John’s, 
Antigua, seemed to him as though “ they would afford 
a congenial promenade to the man who is about to 
take his last leave of surrounding worldly misery be- 
fore he hangs himself.” Barbados was “no longer 
the merry island it was when I visited it some years 
ago.” Castries, smitten with the hurricane, was “ in 
mourning, as it were, with the rest of the British 
West Indies.” Tried by the standard of modern 
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views, the basis of West Indian prosperity was eco- 
nomically unsound; it was rooted in forced labor 
applied to a single product. Forced labor was abol- 
ished; the single product no longer exclusively held 
the field; under the free trade principles of the 
mother country British West Indian sugar producers 
lost every vestige of commercial protection, and 
finally the continental bounty system weighted the 
dice against them in their own British market. Mean- 
while the world was growing to be a world of large 
units, and a world of steam, which passed by this or 
that point of call; and the homes overseas for the 
British race were multiplying in great spaces outside 
the tropics. Such a world was not for the British 
West Indies as the West Indies had been; their im- 
portance dropped down to their size; they were over- 
looked because they were small; the past was for- 
gotten, because the present was insignificant, and 
there seemed to be no future. 

To-day the outlook for the British West Indian 
islands is far brighter than it was, and that this is 
so is mainly due to the determination of one British 
statesman, Mr. Chamberlain. After a royal commis- 
sion had reported, he took the islands in hand, and 
one and another raised its head again. A stand was 
made against the bounty system, which crippled the 
sugar industry not only or mainly by lowering prices 
beneath the cost of production, but still more by 
utterly destroying credit, and, through constant un- 
certainty, scaring away capital. An Imperial De- 
partment of Agriculture for the West Indies was con- 
stituted, and its first most capable and energetic head, 
Sir Daniel Morris, trained in and inspired by the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, brought in improved methods 
of cultivation, and supplemented the sugar industry 
with other products, notably sea island cotton. The 
British islands have recovered ground, they are now 
solvent and sound; in a quiet way they are prosper- 
ing. To Jamaica the fruit trade with the United 
States has brought much wealth. 

But let us try to test the coming time by the high 
standard of the past. Will the West Indies play in 
future history anything like the part that they once 
played? There are the different nations there still; 
there is still the good tropical climate; there is the 
rich soil; there is the geographical position. The 
original owner, Spain, has been eliminated, and a 
North American power has come in. The connection 
with Africa has ceased, but Asia still sends in col- 
onists. Are the causes which once gave to the West 
Indian islands such surpassing importance likely, as 
the centuries pass on, to recur again? In the main, 
the answer must be in the negative. Slavery is not 
likely to be revived. Beet sugar is not likely to be- 
come a thing of the past. Steam and telegraphy have 
in effect moved the islands nearer to the mainland, 
and the powers that hold the mainland of America 
must dominate the futute of these islands to a far 
great extent than they were dominated by the main- 
land in bygone days. The multiplicity of ownership 
in these islands may give rise to further wars; but it 
is inconceivable that European nations would either 
have it in their power or, if it were in their power, 


would find sufficient inducement to resort to the Car- 
ibbean Sea as a “ natural cockpit’ wherein to fight 
out their quarrels. On the other hand, should there 
ever come a time of war for the American continent, 
recasting its own map, as the older continents have 
periodically recast theirs, these islands, in their cen- 
tral position, may well become again a storm-centre, 
starting-points, rallying-places, for fighting ships and 
men. It cannot be contemplated that the future of 
the West Indies will ever attain to the relative stature 
of their past; but it may be predicted with full con- 
fidence that it will never fall back again to the level 
of their nineteenth century distress. If much that 
made them great has gone for ever, the causes which 
worked their decline have gone for ever also. With 
the elimination of abnormal prosperity has been 
eliminated at the same time what was unnatural and 
unsound. Then there is a new and all important 
feature. The opening of the Panama Canal will at 
once and forever rescue these islands from being in a 
backwater, and place them once and for all upon the 
world’s great trade routes. For the first time in the 
history of the islands, that history will be potently 
influenced from the particular part of the continent 
to which they geographically belong. They will have 
the advertisement which, till a few years ago, they 
so sadly needed; they will become again points of 
call, places where men will come and go, and it may 
well be that, as their natural healthfulness is in- 
creased by the operation of modern medical and sani- 
tary science, visitors will become residents, and the 
white element in the population no longer decline but: 
grow. In war or in peace their fertility will not lose 
its attraction, nor will their beauty fade. It is quite 
likely that, instead of contrasting what the West. 
Indies have been with what the West Indies are, mem 
will begin sensibly to argue that, because they were- 
very great in the past, they must have in them still 
the root of greatness, and will set to work to supple- 
ment the natural advantages of these wonderful 
islands by insisting upon attaching to them their full 
due, and possibly even more than their due, of politi- 
cal importance. 

For British citizens, who study British overseas 
history, the West Indian islands must always have 
extraordinary interest. They stand out conspicuously 
as landmarks of the old British Empire. For citi- 
zens of the United States they ought to have no less 
interest. It ought to be constantly borne in mind 
that there was a time when they overshadowed the 
old North American colonies; that there must have 
been good reason why this was so; and that it is not 
wise to conclude “ Nous avons changé tout cela” for 
ever and ever. 


“ Recollections of Japan: 1863-1864,” by Sir Hamilton P. 
Freer-Smith (“ The Cornhill Magazine,” April) describes the 
bombardment of Kagoshima by the British squadron and 
Shimonoseki by the combined squadrons of England, France, 
Holland and the United States. These bombardments, in 
the opinion of Count Okuma, tended “ more than anything 


else to disillusionize the misguided seclusionists of their 
fatal errors.” 
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The Articulation of Our llistory Courses 


BY BESSIE LEACH PRIDDY, INSTRUCTOR IN HISTORY, ADRIAN HIGH SCHOOL, ADRIAN, MICHIGAN. 


The successful business man, at regular intervals, 
takes inventory of his stock, estimates his assets and 
liabilities, pockets his profits, and, with his eye on the 
public demand, purchases again for the future ven- 
ture. If by any chance, results have not measured 
to him a success to his liking, he changes his policy, 
studying still more intently the public demand. 

In the teacher’s business the stock in trade is so 


large and it is put up in such conservatively sealed 
and stamped packages that his inventory is apt to be 
cursory, superficial, mechanical. His profits are so 
intangible and unmeasurable that an estimate of 
them is most difficult. Consequently school-teaching 
drifts along, guided by precedent, until it bumps 
hard into a persistent public demand that refuses to 
be downed. At such irregular intervals, instead of 
“ cutting and drying ” as of yore, the scientific school- 
man is now endeavoring to perfect his measuring stick 
that he may better take a business-like survey of the 
situation. 


Such an insistent public demand is evidently mak- 
ing itself felt in history teaching—a demand for a 
lessening of requirements in ancient and mediaeval 
fact and detail, one for the stressing of modern his- 
tory and economics in such a way as to explain and 
clarify, so far as possible, present-day problems and 
tendencies. How strong this demand is may be 
judged when you observe that it has penetrated the 
conservative East. Among its prophets are Robinson, 
Beard, Shotwell, and Muzzey at Columbia. Under 
the pressure of this demand, almost unconsciously we 
have recast or, at least added to, our definition of the 
aims and values of history. With the new demand 
upon us, the old ogre of proper articulation raises his 
hoary head and grins at us again. 

When history first appeared in the curriculum, the 
acknowledged aim was the acquisition of a “ body of 
useful facts.”” Up to 1890 all history courses offered 
usually stood about as follows: 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


1. U. S. History (Elementary). 
II. Civil Government (one-third year). 
ITI. ? 
IV. General History. 


r COLLEGE. 


I. Ancient to 476 A.D. 

II. Mediaeval and Modern 
III. English History. 
IV. Philosophy of History. 


In 1891 the Madison Conference and the Commit- 
tee of Ten defined a far better aim for history teach- 
ing. After elucidating the psychological, the 
civic, the literary and the moral values of history, we 
find: “ To sum up, one object of historical study is 


or advanced General. 


the acquirement of useful facts; but the chief object 
is the training of the judgment in selecting the 
grounds of an opinion, in putting things together, in 
generalizing upon facts, in estimating character, in 
applying the lessons of history to current events and 
in accustoming children to state their conclusions in 
their own words.” Prof. Robinson was an active 
member of this committee; another was Woodrow 
Wilson. 

They recommended eight years for history instruc- 
tion, a suggestion which was never fully carried out. 
In the four years of the grades, geography lagged 
behind and dodged the asked-for correlation, and in 
the high school, instead of using the committee’s 
recommendation of one year of mediaeval, with Eng- 
land as a center, and one year of modern, with France 
as a center, the practically universal result was one 
year of mediaeval and modern, treated in a somewhat 
“now you see it and now you don’t see it’’ fashion. 
Our courses from 1891-1897 approximated this: 


Lower Grades—Mythology, Biography, U. S. His- 
tory. 
High School— I. Ancient History to 476 A.D. 


II or III. Mediaeval and Modern. 
IV. American History and Civics. 


The colleges, relieved of former courses by our delib- 
erate transfer of the first two years of their work, 
text and all, to our four-year younger pupils, then 
began expanding and specializing their history 
courses. 

In 1896 the Committee of Seven enumerated eleven 
values of history in the following order :* 


1. A knowledge of environment. 
2. Intelligent citizenship. 

3. Cultivation of the judgment. 
4. Power in systematizing facts. 
5. Historical mindedness or scientific spirit. 
6. Store of historical material. 

7. Broad sympathies or Culture. 
8. Character. 

9. Training in use of books. 

10. Development of imagination. 
11. Training in good diction. 


Their suggested courses dealt with the High School 
and were as below: 
1. Ancient History to 800 A.D. 
II. Mediaeval and Modern. 
III. English History. 
IV. American History and Government. 


They recommended mediaeval and modern to be 
taught as centering about the history of one country, 
perhaps England, but preferably France, or on a 
kind of mixed plan, where mediaeval was to be eluci- 


1 Report of Committee of Ten, pp. 168-169. 
2 Report of Committee of Seven, pp. 16-26. 
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dated by following the careers of conspicuous per- 
sonages. Just why movements could not have been 
continued as the key to the modern does not appear. 
There were certainly golden opportunities in the 
effect of the New World on the Old, or the great 
struggle for Trade Supremacy, Portugal seizing the 
prize from Italy; Spain their successful rival, turning 
her glorious Armada in desperation on pursing Eng- 
land, only to bow in irretrievable defeat, while run- 
away Holland grasped vainly at the prize in its 
transit. Then came the grand finale of the Second 
Hundred Years’ War between France and England, 
and proud, imperial Britain was holding the center 
of the world stage. All other movements between 
1492 and 1815 pale into insignificance excepting two; 
one, the struggle for religious toleration; the other, 
far more subtle and of greater present-day import- 
ance, Democracy. 

So great is the conservatism of our schools, so pre- 
ponderant the inertia, that although later suggestions 
have been made, by far the greatest number are 
to-day working under the suggestions of the Commit- 
tee of Seven. And this, too, upon an elective basis, 
with no history at all, in many cases required for 
graduation. 

I have been making a study of how this has worked 
out for one school generation, four years, in an aver- 
age small town high school. As a result, I submit 
the following tables: 


First, you have one showing individual election of 
subjects. 


No.in Class. Year. Ane, Med.& Mod. Eng. American. 


52 1910 36 37 28 35 
61 1911 43 43 37 46 
69 1912 50 39 32 42 
73 1913 58 39 25 39 
255 187 158 122 162 


Out of a possible 1,020 history courses, 629 were 
elected an average of a fraction over two courses per 
pupil. 

Next, the percentages making these elections stood 
as follows: 


Year. Anc. Med & Mod. Eng. American. 
1910 69 71 53 67 
1911 70 70 60 76 
1912 72 56 46 60 
1913 79 53 34 53 
4-year ave. 712% 62 48 64 


Thus 72% of the pupils graduating had taken 
ancient history, 62% mediaeval and modern, 48% 
English and 64% American. Course I was raised 
probably by the local requirement that ancient history 
should be a pre-requisite for Latin and for mediaeval 
and modern history. 

Next let us pass to the table showing the number of 
courses taken by individuals, using percentages. 

Year. 4years. 3years. 2years. lyear. Oyear. 


1910 26 25 30 17 0 
1911 32 22 34 8 16-10 
1912 14 36 27 14 7 
1913 19 20 35 13 9 
Average. 22 26 32 13 5 


This average of 22% of four-year graduates, tak- 
ing all four courses, 26% three courses, 832% two 
courses, 18% one course and 5% none reveals clearly 
the fallacy of the four block system in operation. The 
cycle was pretty good in theory, but under the elec- 
tive system, but 22% completed the cycle, and this in 
a diminishing ratio, and 78% are left with a lop-sided 
view of their “ inheritance of all the ages.” 

The heavy stress is laid on the ancient period, 
propped by mediaeval. From my experience with the 
average high school freshman and sophomore, these 
ages are too remote for time-concept and circum- 
stance, nay, even in geographical environment for 
their fertile imaginations, ingeniously assisted though 
they be by what of source and illustration is now 
accessible to those of us subject to school board dis- 
pensation—for even their fertile imaginations, I say, 
to regroup experiences they never knew or to vitalize 
these periods. It is beautiful chronology, doubtless, to 
begin the attack there, but I believe it is psychologi- 
cally wrong. The bright ones learn that matter like 
parrots, and straightway forget it. The mediocre 
students stumble and clutch pitifully, work hard and 
become discouraged with history. The dull ones re- 
verse the figures of dates, mix the nations and the 
lands and ask you what a race is anyway. They make 
wrecks of their teachers. Unsupplemented, I con- 
sider much of this subject matter of doubtful value 
for the practical everyday life that 92% of our high 
school people live. 

Right here their interest in history as a study 
begins to lag. It is so old—so inconceivably, immeas- 
urably old to them, and youth quivering in the leash 
of the present, with his pent-up energies for the 
future, ever has spurned and ever will spurn the past. 
Do you remember what Mephistopheles said to God in 
“Faust?” “ Fiir einem Leichtnam bin ich nich zu 
Hause.” That is the mental attitude, too, of your 
youth. No corpses for him. Speak to him of what 
you saw at the World’s Fair in 1893, and if you are 
not gray, you have convinced him that you wear a 
wig. He will suffer just so much of the past as is 
spectacular, or what he can interpret by his own 
experiences, or any part of it that you can show him 
correlates with his own present. All else he inwardly 
rejects and bars from his being. 

This year I cut and slashed the mediaeval period 
mercilessly. I even slighted early modern history 
without a prick of conscience, and, after a somewhat 
persistent emphasis on the Industrial Revolution, we 
hastily renewed our acquaintance with the Declara- 
tion of Independence and introduced the students to 
the year 1789 with the quotation on the board. “There 
are but two events in history, the Siege of Troy and 
the French Revolution,” for their interpretation. 
They are alive with interest now, eager for the rest 
of the book, as we looked over it together. But we 
have but nine weeks left for the eighteenth, nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. If you could hear 
their questions on present-day life in France, in Ger- 
many—anywhere in the world, you would see where 
their interest is. And their interest we must have 
first, last and all the time—without that—nothing. 
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As to the individual subject grouping,—to revert 
to articulation,—I give it below, with comment: 


ONE-YEAR COURSE. 


Ancient History, 18 weak students. 

English History, 4 very weak, excepting one 
transfer. 

Mediaeval and Modern History, 2 weak students. 

American History, 15 good, if prepared—all boys 


but two. 
TWO-YEAR COURSES. 


Ancient and Mediaeval and Modern, 34 good, many 
for college. 

Mediaeval and Modern and English, 1 very weak. 

English and American, 20, majority weak. 

Mediaeval and Modern and American, 8, largely 
transfers. 

Ancient and American, 15—poor students. 

Ancient and English, 3—poor students. 


THREE-YEAR COURSES. 


Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern and English, 20, 
majority good; many for college. 

Ancient, English and American, 11—a weak group. 

Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern and American, 28; 
strong, many for college. 

Mediaeval and Modern, English and American, 8, 
largely transfers. 

Four-year Courses, 58. Few for college. Not 
very strong students, excepting a few gifted in his- 
tory, preparing for colleges. 

No History, 23—mostly weak students or commer- 
cial students. 

Here are a few of the conditions you meet in the 
elective four-block system. Mediaeval and modern 
is attempted by a third less than ancient, and the 
way the course is now planned, the major portion of 
that effort goes on the Papacy or the Empire and 
Feudalism—while Europe after 1815 becomes the 
pupil’s mental “ Dark Ages.” 

The,English history classes, designed by the com- 
mittee for the unfolding of Anglo-Saxon government 
ideals, are made the dumping ground for the weak 
student who has heard that mediaeval and modern is 
hard. He comes there utterly ignorant of world his- 
tory with perhaps no eighth grade work in civil gov- 
ernment, and was probably a weak history student in 
the eighth grade, else he would have attempted 
Courses I and II. Just what will you be able to do 
for him in English institutional history? He would 
not know. an institution by description or discovery, 
by analysis or synthesis. Such knowledge is not to 
be injected into that breed, whose name is legion in 
high school. With him are a few bright ones, taking 
three or four courses. What can you do for them and 
leave the others breathing? 

The possible doubling up and doubling back into 
history courses multiplies our difficulties. 

In American history this year, out of 47 taking the 
course, 89 are seniors and 13 of these will have all 
four blocks of the course. Two have had no other 
history at all, 6 will have the unholy combination of 
ancient and American history, and 6 English and 
American history. Two will have ancient, English 


and American, and 10 ancient, mediaeval and modern, 
and American. Multiply into this senior product of 
the four-block history course the factors of diverse 
natural ability and varying interest in the subject, 
and then multiply into this product the various facili- 
ties afforded by school board and schoo] management 
for the teaching of history, and the varying degrees 
of ability and training possessed by the teacher, and 
you have a product fearful and wonderful. Eight 
per cent. of this product perpetrate surprising state- 
ments in college examinations, that reflect, we are 
told, upon the ability of high school teachers of his- 
tory, while the other ninety-two per cent. are let 
loose upon the community, how well prepared, may 
I ask, to be local leaders-—these—the graduates of 
the peoples’ college”? 

It is the product of this elective four-block system 
that undertakes and fails your pet college courses in 
history, political science and economics. I have seen 
the summer “cons” flounder around piteously in 
American government, and it was only too evident 
that they were attempting the course without high 
school American history and civics. Once during a 
heated summer session, I industriously attended an 
eight o'clock post-graduate section in a course in 
modern industrialism. The erudite and charitably in- 
clined young man in charge had ingeniously warned 
me that “a high school teacher of my sex would prob- 
ably find it rather stiff, don’t you know.” One day 
after an unusually “ everybody fall down and nobody 
pick me up” sort of recitation on mediaeval trade- 
routes and products, I heard the young men solacing 
themselves, as they lighted their cigarettes outside, 
with, “ Well, he needn’t ask me any history questions. 
I never had a history course in my life.” 

It was a general feeling of unrest with all this, and 
a hearkening to public demand that prompted a re- 
quest to the Committee of Five of 1907 for a conden- 
sation of ancient and mediaeval and an expansion of 
modern history. Here is what they propose as the 
result of their conference: 

I. Ancient to 800 A.D. 

II. English to 1760, including colonization. 

III. Modern European from 1760. 

IV. American history and civics. 
This report is too recent to have as yet materially 
affected the schools. Its chief merit is in simplifying 
the attack on mediaeval and early modern, in clearing 
a year for modern European, and in leaving the year 
for American history open enough to emphasize civics 
and survey intelligently the period since the war— 
the period that will most affect this generation’s living 
and being. 

It would be a long step in advance, if only all the 
pupils took four years of history. With the elective 
system, the pupil who elects unwisely or sparingly is 
left in a more disjointed condition than ever. 

The recent New York Syllabus presents this: 

I, 

II. General Survey, centering in England to 1760. 
(5 hours.) 

III. Modern European, 18th, 19th, 20th centuries. 
(3 hours.) 
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IV. United States History and Civics. (5 hours.) 
Ancient History (optional). 


It is evident, however, that no grouping can articu- 
late with free election. It is evident also that at pres- 
ent more than half the students take two years of his- 
tory or less. 

New estimates of the values of history are appear- 
ing. We have from Muzzey, “ Our history then to be 
effective must furnish as far as possible what the 
memory of a live, alert mind of the twentieth century 
is like to demand.” “ All that we want of the past is 
light on the present and guidance for the future.” 
“Now because human history is a continuance it is 
obvious that the law will be generally correct that the 
nearer to us an event is in time, the more important 
it is to know about it.” 

Robinson and Beard have issued Outlines of Euro- 
pean History, Part II (Ginn & Co.), a work which 
promises well. In its preface I find, “ The purpose 
of the manual is to narrate the history of the past in 
such a fashion as to help make plain the events and 
problems of our world. . . . It has been the authors’ 
ever conscious aim to enable the reader to catch up 
with his own time, to read intelligently the morning 
paper.” 

Right here is going to come the clash between the 
two schools of education, the one teaching for power 
through method, irrespective of practical value in 
material canvassed, the other, developing power while 
getting the most useful knowledge possible. Here, 
too, we take issue on the very definition of history and 
those who search history for such a revelation of the 
laws of cause and effect as will lead to the safe track- 
ing of the trails of the present, would consign what is 
simply unique and unusual in history to the antiqua- 
rian museum. 

Let us glance at the three cycles of the German 
courses occupying the nine years of the gymnasia. 


CYCLE I. INDIVIDUALS. 
Age 9 Classical Mythology 
Geography, Literature & 
10 German Mythology { Languages correlated. 
CYCLE Il. STATES. 


Age 11 Greek History. 
12 Roman History. 
13 Mediaeval History—Germany a Center. 
14 Modern History—Germany a Center. 


CYCLE III. WORLD HISTORY. 


Age 15 Classical 
16 Mediaeval. 
17. Modern. 


Three times the pupil goes over the field, reciting 
for more years but fewer periods per week. In the 
first group, he is gathering ideals, inspiration. In 
the second, he is learning patriotism and the relation 
of his country to other countries. In the third, he is 
to obtain a knowledge of the civilizing influences of 
the past by which he may interpret and advance the 
present. Is it a plan for us? No, not yet; perhaps 
never. We have not yet attained correlation. We 


“Age 11 The Orient. 


have to work in the New World field, and furnish 
education for a democracy; we are more remote from 
the ancient and the mediaeval periods in our environ- 
ment than are the Germans, and consequently they 
present greater difficulties for our students. As yet 
our high school is two years short of the gymnasia 
attainments in all lines. 


Here is the French plan: 


CYCLE I. 
Age 6-11 Biography and Biographical History of 
France. 
CYCLE II. 
Classical Course. Modern Course. 


Age 11 Oriental & Greek 


12 Greece. 12 Roman. 

18 Rome. 18 France. 

14 France 875-1270 

15 1270-1610 ™ 

146 =“ 1610-1789 16 

17 1789-19— | civic 
ics 


They, too, can teach world history with their own 
country as a center, and are in an environment that 
interprets. But they also are awakening to the de- 
mands of a democracy. 

With the facts staring us in the face that the re- 
sults of the old system are not satisfactory, that there - 
is a need and a demand for modern history, that the 
majority of our pupils take two years or less of his- 
tory, ought we not so to arrange our courses that they 
will be productive of the greatest good to the greatest 
number, but not eliminate the wider opportunities for 
the chosen few? 

So far as historic method and scientific spirit are 
concerned, I am impelled to ask, Why can’t you 
stress events nearer the experience of the immature 
and the ones of more potent influence in present-day 
life? In parody of Shylock, these events might say, 
“ Have we too not sources, can you not apply the laws 
of evidence to us? Our contemporary relators were 
also credible and incredible, in a position to know or 
not so placed, prejudiced or unprejudiced. You can 
enumerate and tabulate and add all the reference 
notes to us in just as scholarly a fashion as you 
please. Perhaps we are not old enough to insure 
infallibility of judgment. What of that? We are 
young enough—alive enough—potent enough to be 
interesting.” 

I believe we must have straight seeing, clear 
through to the end desired, in this business of educa- 
tion. It is not the perfection of history as a science, 
nor the elevation of a certain subject that we are 
after in the public school work, but the preparing of 
our boys and girls for life, the filling them with power 
and joy in labor. To do that we must have them see 
the goal. We have not yet revealed it to them. In 
high school a few with honors secure work for the 
marks; many dull plodders do their level best, and 
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it will never be much; the masses, clever, active 
youngsters, do just enough to get through—just 
enough so you can’t fail them. 

With hesitation, because I know many will con- 
demn, I suggest a scheme that correlates more widely, 
that presents better articulation possibilities, and that 
stresses the modern. 


Optional Courses. 

I. —— 
Il. 
III. American, Economic History and Civics. 
IV. Ancient History and Art & Architecture. 


Advised Courses. 


II. General Survey to 1768. 
III. American History and Civics. 
IV. Modern World History and Economics. 


Correlation. 


I. Elementary Science. 
II. English Literature. 
III. American Literature. 
IV. English Composition. 


In this scheme your first year is left free for all 
to take a strong elementary science course, which 
will be correlated and fortiiied in geography. Re- 
member the German saying, “ Hinter dem Gebirge 
sind auch Leute.” A free path is also left for mathe- 
matics, technical English courses, and languages, 
Latin or modern. 


Do not mistake the meaning of the general survey. 


It is not the old general history. Classical life is to 
be passed over with a summary of its contributions 
to civilization. Those who take Latin can have more 
developed for them there. Latin students may also 
elect regular ancient history. Mediaeval is to be 
briefly taught with England as a center, stressing 
clearly and sharply Europe’s double baptism with 
Teutonic blood, and feudalism is to be made more 
concrete and realistic. We have now too much of 
complex field-systems with lands fallow and com- 
mon, too much of relief and alienation and escheat 
and heriot for the unmature, and too little of the 
swine-herd and the ale-taster, the priest and the 
smith, the dance on the green and the folk-lore. I 
would try to show the spirit of absolutism to these 
children of a laissez faire environment, if I could, in 
the contest between the Empire and the Papacy. I 
would spare them much of detail here. The Renais- 
sance and the Reformation should live and move for 
them and not be obscured with unnecessary detail. 

To divide medieval and modern England, I use the 
date of 1558 instead of 1455, as commonly taken. 
One day I placed this on the board: 


lands acy and Colonies 
Who should be king? Who should rule England? 
Contests with the Pope i) A struggle for religious 


Efforts for Continental ] / Efforts for Trade Suprem- 
) 5 | 


The Class toleration 
The man 


The next day, when I went over my talk on diverg- 
ing tendencies of mediaeval and modern England, and 
asked for the pivotal date, a bright lad said: “ Oh, 
that bug—1558.” Ever since then that has been 
“the bug,” but they don’t forget it. That would 
expand beautifully to the Continent—right here is 
the Peace of Augsburg—1555. Here is a beautiful 
opportunity to review Anglo-Saxon governmental 
ideals and accent their development as you proceed. 
Correlation would give you English literature in this 
year, and then you are ready for American history 
and civics, just as you have finished developing the 
colonial story. A birdseye view of the salient points 
up to the twentieth century could close the general 
survey. 

American history would review European back- 
grounds, would pick out clearly great movements like 
the expansion of the West, contests over state rights, 
the economic institution of slavery and its political 
intrigues, and leave time for full treatment of the 
period since 1865 in both history and civics. 

All pupils should have American history, and those 
taking but one year of history could elect the year in 
the optional courses, which would be adapted to their 
preparation. 

In the fourth year I have placed modern world his- 
tory and economics. In the first place I would like 
to have it follow American history in order to get 
the American a little more sanely balanced in his 
view point. His egotism and provincialism are pain- 
ful. He began looking westward in 1812, and has 
never glanced back over his shoulder since. Like the 
“heathen Chinee,’ he worships his ancestors— 
America knows all there is to know. In the second 
place, I want room for elementary economics in the 
high school course. How futile to drill on a medi- 
aeval vocabulary, and turn your boys and girls loose 
with not even a vague understanding of industrial and 
commercial nomenclature, leaving them and your 
country to the mercy of the demagogue who will con- 
trol their votes, and to the “ blue sky shark,’ who 
will gorge himself on the products of their industry. 

In the third place, I would have modern world his- 
tory taught by a laboratory method, with plenty of 
books, periodicals, pictures, travel charts, note-book 
resumés, and study with the teacher in the recitation 
hour,—a method fitted only for the senior year. 
There is an articulation of method as well as subject. 
We have this as an ideal: 


Means. Subjects. Object. Ideals. 
I. Stories Heroesand Accumulation 
Events 
Ideals 
ll. Narrative States Comparison 
Faculty 
Reflection 
II. Lectures \ Life Under- 
Essays World Judgment standing 
Sources ( Philosophy 


You cannot separate this articulation horizontally. 
An oblique line from the upper left-hand corner to 
the lower right-hand would represent the cut between 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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high school and college. In high school we have to 
stop pretty closely above the line, for judgment tides 
only at the psychological period of readjustment. We 
can point the way to all and say to a few elect, “ You 
have seen the great vision—pass on to a master work- 
man,” but for the rank and file this is an accumulation 
period. 

Standing at our complex meeting of the ways, I 
would use current events strongly here as a means of 
history teaching, following the strand of destiny, con- 
spicuous at the moment, back into the time-eroded 
ground of its causative past. How futile to teach 
these youngsters that commerce was born on a river, 
revealed the Mediterranean, threaded the North Sea, 
networked the Atlantic and never let them glimpse 
the Panama-promised Pacific. How futile to leave 
the French Revolution obscured as to its warfare on 
privilege with feudal trappings, and never let them 
listen to the heart-throbs of democracy that have 
shaken the nations in the past century, when the last 
chapter of that terrific struggle is yet to be written; 
when they, themselves, must either crouch in terror 
before the conflict or vote its cause away! 


The old historic struggle between the East and 
West lives again in the Balkan War; and Marathon 
and Arbela, Kassova and Necropolis, Constantinople 
and Lepanto, Lord Byron and the Greeks, Sebastopol 
and the Light Brigade, the Berlin Congress of 1878 
and the abortive Greek War of 1897 can best be 
taught while the pupils watch for the fall of Adriano- 
ple. The Dreibund and the Triple Entente illumi- 
nate European balance of power. Ancient Libya 
stirs in her cerements where Italian and Turkish 
blood color African sands. Gibraltar can sneer at 
Spaniard, German and Frenchman camping in Mo- 
rocco, and its possessor aid whom it will. The abro- 
gation of the veto power of the Lords is the finest 
possible opportunity for a comparison of Congress 
and Parliament—especially after a course in civics. 
We must not forget that here in high school, 
personality appeals to them, that hero worship 
is a potent force in their lives, that the lure of the 
unknown place calls them with a powerful voice and 
that an exposition of what they would see to-day in 
Washington, in London or in Paris enthralls them as 
no bare scientific investigation on credibility of tra- 
ditions will. Only an imagination that is enabled to 
recreate in vivid lines and tones the manners and cus- 
toms of a by-gone day will fasten industrial and 
economic facts understandingly for them. 

I plead for a modernized course—for some required 
courses that will articulate and for adequate equip- 
ment. I plead for history courses that articulate 
with the grade knowledge, with each other, with life 
or colle Be, and with the of the pupil.’ 


1 Read before the “Mie shi Schoolmasters’ Club, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., April 5, 1913. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


MARY W. WILLIAMS, M.A, EDITOR. 


Under the title “ The Uttermost South,” the first instal- 
ment of the story of the Captain Robert Scott’s expedition, 
taken from his diaries, appears in “ Everybody's” for July. 
The account is illustrated by a series of remarkable photo- 
graphs taken by the expedition. 

“Deutsche Rundschau” for July contains the first part 
of a serial article on “Charles Augustus during the War 
of 1813.” The relations between this King of Saxony and 
Napoleon are described in a manner which is both clear and 
interesting. Hermann Freiherrn von Egloffstein is the 
author. 

In “Historians and Naval History” (* Cornhill Maga- 
zine,” July), Sir J. K. Laughton calls attention to the inter- 
esting but unfortunate fact that though the navy has had 
great influence upon the development of the British nation, 
the people of England know very little of naval history,— 
a condition due to the fact that as a rule British historians, 
until the last forty or fifty years, paid little attention to it. 


The first instalment of an article by L. Homo, entitled 
“The Emperor Gallienus and the Crisis of the Empire in 
the Third Century” is published in “ Revue Historique ” 
for May-June. The study promises much of interest, and 
is introduced by a description of the emperor, as historical 
tradition painted him; then follows an account of the real 
Gallienus, who was a much less despicable character than 
the generally accepted traditional account would lead one 
to believe. 

A graphic description of “Ten Months’ Captivity after 
the Massacre at Cawnpore” (“ Nineteenth Century and 
After,” June) is given by Mrs. Amelia Bennett, who ex- 
perienced the horrors of the Indian Mutiny of 1857. The 
author is familiar with the situation preceding the Mutiny 
and sees in the signs of the present times in India an 
alarming similarity to those which existed at that time 
that she considers it desirable to sound a warning against 
the false policy being pursued by the British Government 
with regard to that part of the Empire. 


“Seribner’s Magazine” for July is a Panama number. 
It contains five articles, written by authorities upon the 
Panama Canal or related subjects. The list is as follows: 
“The Defence of the Panama Canal,” by Henry L. Stimson; 
“Panama’s Bridge of Water,” Joseph Bucklin Bishop; 
“The Panama Canal in Construction,” by Earle Harrison; 
“What the Canal Will Accomplish,” by Emory R. Johnson; 
“The Panama-Pacific International Exposition of 1915,” by 
Elmer Grey. The illustrations accompanying the articles 
are particularly fine. 


“The Kayak in Northwestern Europe,” by David Mac- 
Ritchie (“Jour. of Royal Anthropol. Institute,” July to 
December, 1912), is a study which appears to throw light 
upon the question of what became of Magdalenian man. 
The results of the careful investigation not only give a 
basis for the belief that there once existed in Northwestern 
Europe a people who used kayaks, or skin-covered boats, 
which lends support to W. Boyd Dawkins’ theory that the 
Eskimo are the descendants of Magdalenian man; but, what 
is more interesting still, Mr. MacRitchie found evidence 
which suggests that kayak-using people lived in Europe as 
late as the seventeenth century, which means that the Mag- 
dalenian type perhaps persisted in Europe down to a recent 
date, if not actually to the present day. There is a hint 
on the part of the author of the article that the Finns and 
Lapps may be representatives of this type of the Quater- 
nary period. 


(Continued on page 200.) 
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The Teaching of Greek History 


I. GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND OF GREEK HISTORY 
A Series of Extracts from Zimmern’s ‘‘The Greek Commonwealth’”’ 


ARRANGED BY PROF. FRED MORROW FLING. 


I. 
Tue MEDITERRANEAN AREA. 


Greece is a Mediterranean country, placed, as Aris- 
totle says, in an intermediate position, half-way be- 
tween the tropics and the cold lands of the north. It 
shares with the other Mediterranean lands, as com- 
pared with Europe beyond the Alps and Africa be- 
yond the Atlas, a distinctive climate, distinctive scen- 
ery, and, as a necessary consequence, a distinctive 
mode of life... . 

Landscape poetry, like landscape painting, belongs 
to the reflective period in a nation’s life, when it has 
learned to see itself in its surroundings. Greek writ- 
ers, at least up to the end of the fifth century, had 
not yet fully entered upon this stage of self-con- 
sciousness. Like all simple folk, they take a knowl- 
edge of their scenery and surroundings for granted 
in all who listen to them. The Mediterranean land- 
scape, like the institutions of the city state, forms a 
permanent background to Greek life and thought. 
Its influence is omnipresent, but it is seldom ex- 
pressed. It is left to show itself, more spontaneously 
and truthfully, in the chance idiom or detail that slips 
out as the setting of a story, in what is implied or 
hinted rather than consciously stated, in many little 
significant touches which to the careful observer, of 
nations as well as of men, are always the surest and 
happiest revelation of character. 

Thus the traveller in southern lands, if he is pre- 
pared to forget all he ever knew and begin learning 
it afresh, will constantly be discovering the real 
meaning of words and phrases and metaphors which 
he had been accustomed from his school-days to re- 
gard as “classical tags’’ or romantic properties, or 
had perhaps never noticed at all. A man must have 
overcome his first strangeness and grown used to 
going up the Acropolis for his evening walk before he 
can know why Pericles said that his Athens ‘“ cheered 
the heart and delighted the eye day by day.” He 
must have stood on an island peak after sunset before 
he can truly understand the words of Aleman’s even- 
ing hymn: The hills have fallen asleep. 

O’er cleft and crag 

One quiet spreads, 
O’er rocks that face the deep 

And stony torrent beds. 


or appreciate the masterful subtlety with which 
Goethe adapted it to his northern purpose in Ueber 
allen Gipfeln ist Ruh. He must have sailed through 
the straits of Salamis and landed to look across at 
the hills of Attica to feel what Euripides’ hearers felt 
when the chorus sang: 


In Salamis, filled with the foaming 
Of billows and murmur of bees, 
Old Telamon stayed from his roaming, 
Long ago, on a throne of the seas; 
Looking out on the hills olive-laden, 
Enchanted, where first from the earth 
The grey-gleaming fruit of the Maiden 
Athena had birth. 


We are taught from early youth to divide the world 
into continents and are apt to think of the Mediter- 
ranean, which washes three of the five, as marking a 
boundary line between Europe, Asia and Africa. . . . 
This view is natural enough in London, but appears 
strange in Constantinople, where business men cross 
twice daily, in suburban steamers, from one continent 
to the other. It has always been misleading from the 
point of view of physical geography, for the countries 
round the Mediterranean form, both structurally and 
climatically, a distinct region of the world’s surface. 
But it is historically and politically misleading also. 

For to the Greeks the Mediterranean area was 
always a unity and the Mediterranean itself not a 
frontier, but a highway; they saw the world as “a 
rim of convergent coastlands encircling the Midland 
Sea, which is our Sea.” “ Our Sea” or “ This Sea” 
was indeed their only name for it. With the countries 
immediately round it they were tolerably familiar; 
but the hinterland beyond, which differed in climate, 
structure and manners, always remained to them 
mysterious. 


Il. 
Tue Sea. 


Every Englishman is familiar with “the sea’’; but 
the sea of the Greeks is not the sea that we know. 
Landlocked on all sides, as its name implies, except for 
the narrow exits at Gibraltar and the Dardanelles, 
the Mediterranean seems in summer as gentle as an 
inland lake. Yet to call it a lake is to belie its possi- 
bilities. It is in fact double-natured, sometimes a 
lake far better adapted to oars than to sails, some- 
times an ocean, not adapted, as a timid Greek navi- 
gator might say, for either; or, to put it in his own 
language, a lake when the gods are kind and an 
ocean when they are spiteful. This double-natured 
sea has its own peculiarities, some of which have in- 
teresting bearings upon the life of those, who dwell 
around it. To begin with, it is not self-sufficing. 
It is a warm inland sea, subject to constant shrinkage 
by evaporation, and its supplies of fresh water are 
no. enough to make up the deficiency. Only three 


large rivers—the Nile, the Po, and the Rhone— 
flow into it, and there is comparatively little rain. 
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If the Mediterranean were entirely landlocked, this 
constant evaporation would gradually dry up parts 
of it altogether and reduce it to a chain of salt lakes, 
as some geologists say it once has been. As it is, it 
is considerably more salt than the outer ocean, and 
becomes increasingly salt in its eastern portions. 
Hence the collection of salt in salt pans or “ salt- 
fixings,’ as the Greeks called them, is a simple pro- 
cess, and trade in salt from the coast to the saltless 
people of the hinterland went on through all antiq- 
uity; salt was commonly exchanged for slaves, so 
commonly, that a certain kind of cheap slave was 
known as a “ saltling.” . . . 


The deficiency of water is, of course, made up at 
both ends—from the outer ocean and from the big 
fresh-water supplies brought down by the Russian 
rivers and the Danube into the Black Sea. But the 
straits of Gibraltar narrow to a little over seven 
miles and are comparatively shallow; and in antiq- 
uity they were a little narrower and shallower still. 
They do not let in nearly enough water to equalize 
the levels of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 
The Dardanelles and the Bosphorus are still nar- 
rower. Hence there is a strong current at both exits 
of the Mediterranean, and this, together with the 
rush of wind through the straits, made both the 
Atlantic and the Black Sea passages difficult for sea- 
men before the days of steam. The Greeks, as a 
whole, before the Hellenistic age, knew little of the 
Atlantic. For a long time their knowledge ceased 
absolutely at Gibraltar, or, as the Greeks named it, 
the Pillars of Heracles. The name itself suggests that 
the early Greeks had only seen Gibraltar from the 
east; for the long ridge of the rock, throwing out a 
tongue, or as the Greeks called it elsewhere, a Dog’s 
Tail, into the strait, looks anything but a pillar to 
seamen approaching from the west... . 


The Dardanelles and the Bosphorus were even more 
difficult to navigate than the straits of Gibraltar. Down 
both there flows a strong current, accompanied gen- 
erally by a high wind. . . . In the Hellespont, the 
main difficulty was to pass the first corner by Cape 
Sigeum, which Pisistratus occupied for Athens at the 
very beginning of her sea power; for here the current 
rushes out along the Asiatic shore with great velocity, 
and there are no back eddies to counteract it. To 
this fact is probably due the importance of Troy in 
early times. When boats were small they did not 
attempt to round the cape, but disembarked in the 
small bay opposite the island of Tenedos and carried 
their goods over by land to the bay just round the 
corner. The hill of Troy is so placed as to command 
this land route, and its chieftains kept up the road 
and levied toll on all who used it. . . 


In fact, as Polybius says, “you always get to 
Byzantium whether you wish to or not, but, however 
much you wish, it is very hard to get to Chalcedon.” 
This is true, as he says, both of the upward and 
downward voyages; for the natural course through 
the Propontis is to hug the northern rather than the 
southern shore. On approaching Constantinople, 


“should the wind be unfavorable, the current too 


strong, or both united, you may anchor,” say the sail- 
ing directions, “by the southern wall of the city.” 
So it was not for nothing that Apollo called the Me- 
garians blind when they founded their colony at Chal- 
cedon in preference to Byzantium. Prospecting for 
an agricultural colony only, they preferred the quiet 
coves and fruitful shores of the Gulf of Ismid, where 
the villa dwellings of Constantinople are spreading 
to-day, to one of the best trading and strategic sites 
in the world. . . . 

Secondly, the Mediterranean has nothing that the 
Northerner would call a tide. It has a small ebb and 
flow of its own, which can be measured everywhere, 
and is just noticeable in some places, but our big 
ocean tides scarcely penetrate beyond the entrance. 
The absence of tides is convenient in many ways. It 
simplifies the use of harbors and landing-places, the 
construction of docks, and the laying out of seaport 
towns. It is no more difficult to put to sea or put 
ashore in a boat in the Mediterranean than on an 
English river. Small Greek boats, and even triremes 
and merchant vessels were just run ashore and 
hauled up a few feet out of the water, ready for em- 
barkation. Hence the many “ Battles at the Ships ” 
we read of in Greek history and legend, in which, 
like Aeschylus’s brother at Marathon, men could get 
their hands chopped off while hanging on to the stern 


of a warship which was being pushed into the 


water. ... 

However, if the Mediterranean has no tides, it 
makes up, to some extent, for the deficiency by its 
currents. These the navigator has continually to 
reckon with, particularly in narrow waters. “ Cur- 
rents have more than one way of running through a 
strait,” as Strabo remarks, and their different peculi- 
arities were a constant source of preoccupation. The 
two best known are those at the straits of Messina 
and in the Euripus. Scylla and Charybdis present no 
difficulty to modern steamships; and the little whirl- 
pool off the harbor of Messina which has been 
identified as Charybdis can never by itself have 
been very alarming. But the currents set up 
by the meeting of the two seas, together with 
the wind, made the passage an awkward one 
for ancient ships, and Thucydides, who had ob- 
served it, and always makes sense of a legend 
when he can, wisely extends the name Charyb- 
dis to the entire strait. In any case, Charybdis, 
wherever the exact scene of her operations, made the 
fortune of one of the richest towns of antiquity. 
For skippers who feared the straits, and perhaps, too, 
the strong arm of the Chalcidian colonists at Rhegium 
and Messina who commanded them, preferred to de- 
liver their western-bound goods in a port on the east- 
ern Coast, and have them conveyed across the toe of 
Italy by land. The shortest and most convenient 
way of doing this was up the valley of the Crathis 
from Sybaris; and the wealth of Sybaris, which be- 
came proverbial, was due mainly to her command and 
use of this “isthmus ’”’ road, which led across in two 
days’ journey to her colony of Laos on the western 
coast. Here the goods were reémbarked for the ports 
of Etruria or the further west. That is why, when 
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Sybaris had been destroyed by her neighbor Croton, 
“the Milesians of every age shaved their heads and 
displayed marks of deep mourning; for these two 
cities had been more closely befriended than any 
others we know of.” Miletus was the chief Greek 
trading city at that time. Manchester would be as 
sorry, though she might show it differently, if the 
cape were in foreign hands and we then lost control 
of the Suez Canal. 

The currents of the Euripus at the narrows of 
Chalcis are the most famous in the Mediterranean. 
The passage was not so broad as a cricket-pitch, and 
the current, which in a gale can run at over eight 
miles an hour, changes four times in the twenty-four 
hours. Yet the Euripus was probably the ordinary 
road for northward bound ships from Piraeus, for the 
eastern coast of Euboea, in the summary language of 
the old pilot, “is rocky, irregular, precipitous, and 
destitute of good harbours; therefore must always be 
avelded.” ... 

But currents, especially when he had known them 
since his boyhood, were by no means the greatest 
difficulty with which the Greek navigator had to con- 
tend. His real enemy was ignorance. We are apt to 
reproach him for his timidity, and think ill of him 


‘for lying up during the winter months; but we forget 
‘the narrow limits of his knowledge and experience. 


We should remember that he set sail without either 
chart or compass; that, if once he got blown out of his 
familiar course, he never could tell where he was, 
what current he might find sweeping him along, or 
what submerged prehistoric peak he might not en- 
counter. So far as we know, none of the sunken reefs 
in the Aegean, of which the modern Pilot is so full, 
‘bore sea-marks, and the Greeks were astonished when 
‘they saw the Persians bringing out a pillar to set up 
on the famous Myrmex or Ant off Sciathus. Map- 
making was still regarded as a branch of geometry, 
and it was not inclined to descend from its diagrams 
of continents and big rivers, in which the Nile flowed 
parallel to the Danube, and the circular fast-flowing 
Ocean (imagined as a river with a swift current) 
meatly rounded off the whole, to the laborious task 
of locating every detail in a coasting voyage. To 
some extent this was done by Itineraries 
like that of Hanno; but probably these were not 
widely used by unlettered seamen, who preferred to 
rely on experience and oral guidance and tradition. 
Hence the sea to them was not what it seems to the 
landsman surveying it from the cliff—an unmeasured 
expanse of navigable water. Their sea roads were 
as rigidly marked out to them, by the limits of their 
knowledge, as land roads. They seldom ventured out 
of sight of land, even when it involved a long way 
round; the high road te the west, for instance, went 
up to Corcyra and across to the heel of Italy. So, 
too, they seldom ventured into strange seas, and when 
they were blown there against their will they were 
quick to engage a guide. Navigation naturally tended 
to be a local affair and an Aegean seaman knew as 
little of the routes of the Adriatic as a Swiss guide 
generally knows of the climbs in the Tyrol. . . . 


III. 
Tue CLIMATE. 


The three main points to consider in dealing with 
climate are wind, rainfall and temperature. We 
naturally tend to think of temperature first; for us 
summer means (or ought to mean) hot weather and 
winter cold weather. But in the south men think less 
of heat and cold than of dryness and moisture, and 
less whether a wind is gentle or rough, or warm 
or chilling, than whether or not it is likely to 
bring rain. The Mediterranean area is, climatically 
speaking, a border-land; it is half way between the 
tropics and the steady temperate climate of north and 
central Europe. Throughout this area it may 
be said that there is not one climate, but at least two, 
the effects of two different wind-states or conditions 
of atmospheric pressure. The climate changes, not 
from day to day, but with startling suddenness in 
spring and autumn. . Summer and winter are 
real and well-marked divisions. Every autumn, when 
the clouds collected on the mountains and the rains 
began, the Greeks put away the comfortable sunny 
open-air life, gave up fighting and sailing and lying 
out on the warm stones discussing politics and philos- 
ophy; the shepherds came down from the mountain 
pastures and the traders stayed in town for their 
lawsuits ; the neighbors dropped into the blacksmith’s 
for a chat round his forge; cloaks and warm shoes 
were brought out, and every one prepared, if neces- 
sary, to shiver till the spring. To go to sea in the 
winter months was madness, and to go to war, as 
Philip did, was, to say the least, unsportsmanlike. 

Still, to the Greeks, as to hibernating animals, win- 
ter was merely an interlude, and no attempt was made 
to organize a winter mode of life. Their institutions 
were arranged for summer conditions. There was as 
little home-life in winter in their cold draughty houses 
as in the hot summer evenings. Work went on as 
usual in the country, for there were olives to be 
picked, a slow and toilsome process, very cold for the 
fingers. The parliament and the law-courts were still 
held in the open air, and Aristophanes’ plays were 
generally performed in January before any foreign 
visitors dared to cross the sea. Dwellers in the Medi- 
terranean lands are tough and hardy and the Greeks 
could stand cold, if need be, as well as most men. 

. . » Xenophon’s Ten Thousand survived the snows 
of Armenia, and many of the highlands of Greece 
(such, for instance, as the plain of Tegea, where the 
corn is not reaped till August) hardly enjoy the true 
warmth of the summer climate at all. There is a 
yearly average of five to six days of snow in Athens. 
The marks of summer in Greek lands are a steady 
north wind and a clear sky. . . . To see the Aegean 
tossing at midsummer in a “ shining gale "’ seems un- 
canny to an Englishman unless he happens to have 
watched the Féhn blowing on a Swiss lake. But 
the “ Etesian” or periodic winds (the Greek “ trade 
winds which generally prevail throughout the 
summer, at the least, from June to September, are 
the Greek sailors’ main stand-by. When they failed, 
as in the year of the great plague, Greece became like 
a tropical country. They blow so strongly over some 
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of the islands as to interfere with the growth of trees 
on their northern slopes, and Herodotus is at pains 
to refute the suggestion that the cause of the Nile 
flood in autumn is that the Etesians will not let the 
water out all the summer. So the Corcyraeans were 
urging quite a credible excuse when they said that 
the Etesians blowing round the rough headland of 
Malea had unfortunately prevented them from being 
present at the engagement of Salamis. . . . As the 
Greeks did not go to sea in winter, they selected their 
harbors with a view to the north wind only; hence 
many of them face south and are as exposed in winter 
as the open sea. 

For in the winter the winds blow from all points of 
the compass and cannot be relied upon from one day 
to the next, “a great trouble to mortals,” as Hesiod 
says. ‘The Greeks had names for them all; every 
variety in the bag of Aeolus was known and dis- 
cussed, and the local coast-winds and the mountain 
hurricanes or snatchers"” (dozwae) besides. These 
Harpies were indeed the most dangerous and 
deceptive of all, for they would tear down at any 
season, and make havoc, as at Arginusae, on an 
August afternoon, of the well-earned fruits of a figit. 
Coast-winds, on the other hand, are known and cal- 
culable. As the sea is warmer than the land by night 
and cooler by day, there is a displacement of air after 
sunrise and sunset. In the evening the breeze is off 
the land; in the morning off the sea. . . . 

Winds and rainfall go together. The rainless sea- 
son in Greece lasts from the middle to May to the 
middle of September. In one year out of three, on 
the average, there is no rain then at all. In the other 
two, the quantity which falls is slight. Greece, like 
Palestine, relies for its moisture on the unsettled 
weather of winter and the big rainfalls in the autumn 
and spring. . . . If rain falls in this torrential man- 
ner, its effect must naturally be marked in the be- 
havior of springs and rivers. Indeed, it is due to 
this that Greece possesses practically no rivers, in 
our sense of the word, at all. . . . In winter Greece 
has torrents; in summer dry stony beds, with per- 
haps a trickle in the middle. . . Some of the larger 
streams are deep enough to bathe in during the sum- 
mer, but the majority could be mistaken by the un- 
wary traveler for an unusually rough road, or some- 
times, when there are oleanders in blossom there, for 
a very neglected garden. One of the lawsuits in 
Demosthenes turns upon the question whether a cer- 
tain piece of ground was a watercourse, a public high- 
way, or a private garden. Where the rock is hard, 
the river banks are steep and form what Thucydides 
calls “a not-to-be-got-out-of”’ torrent bed, as the 
Athenians found in their retreat from Syracuse; 
while sometimes the river disperses its bull-headed 
strength into a wide and stony basin. 

Three characteristics, in any case, all Greek rivers 
share in common. Firstly, they are not navigable. 
Home-keeping Greeks did not know what a naviga- 
ble river was. Roads and rivers were indeed 
connected in the Greek mind; for where there was a 
river there was probably a land-road, too. Goods 
came down from the north along the big rivers, such 


as the Strymon, which flowed into the north Aegean. 
But, with the possible exception of timber, they came 
by the rivers, not on. Secondly, Greek rivers are not 
easy to cross. In summer there is no great difficulty 
in going over stony torrent beds; but they are very 
difficult to bridge and become quite impassable in 
winter. Thus they were as inconvenient for land as 
for water transport. A few hours’ rain might block 
an important highroad, as the Thebans found when 
they marched on Plataea in two detachments on a wet 
night. The first crossed the Asopus easily; the sec- 
ond was stopped and could hardly get through. When 
a Greek river is in flood, there is nothing to do but 
to wait, like Horace’s rustic, till it has passed; it is 
the roaring bull which river-dwellers often put on 
their coins. . There is another reason why the 
Greeks did not play with rivers. They are too muddy 
to drink. The Greeks did not know what a clean 
river was. Every stream, when it flows at all, flows 
burdened with silt. Hence, when the Greeks laid 
pipes underground, they were directed, not to lakes 
or rivers, but to the mountain springs; these alone 
were pure enough to be the resort of maiden spirits. 
There were no river-nymphs in Greece. . . . 


IV. 
Tue Soin. 


Only a small portion of the area of Greece is cul- 
tivable, and much of that it would be an exaggeration 
to call fertile. Leaving Homer and Aristo- 
phanes, we find modern geographers marking off the 
Greek country into four divisions; the unproductive, 
the forest, the pasture and the cultivable. Roughly 
speaking, these divisions start from the highlands and 
pass gradually down into the plains. . . . The un- 
productive area is mainly rock and the weathering of 
rock and now includes about a third, and of course 
the most conspicuous part, of the entire country. For 
Greece is not fat and well-fed like England, but a 
naked country, with all her bones showing. She is a 
land of sharp forms and pure outlines—a land for 
sculptors and architects, for men who could feel the 
dignity and repose in the plain folds of her mountains 
and see perfect building-sites in her unlevelled rocks. 
It is not merely because Greece is mountainous that she 
is bare; few of her peaks are above the Alpine level 
of vegetation, and in the south vegetation might be 
expected to grow higher still. It is because there 
is not enough permanent moisture at any elevation to 
counteract the constant weathering that denudes the 
surface, as the traveler can realize by comparing the 
bare sides of a Greek railway cutting with the green 
walls to which he is accustomed on an ordinary Eng- 
lish journey. In the tropics, men spend their time 
weeding; in England, they plant and tend; in Greece 
they often have first to make the soil. And, even 
when it is made, its maintenance is often precarious. 
Devastation or neglect may take the life out of it and 
reduce it once more to useless grit. Hence the effects 
of a really serious devastation, as in the Decelean 
years of the Peloponesian war, are far more lasting 
than with us. Attica never recovered from it, though 
she recovered at once from the desultory burnings of 
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the first ten years. Where nature has her own way 
in the north she makes a tangled wilderness; over 
a great part of Greece she has made a lifeless desert. 
It is true that men have helped her. They have cut 
and burned down and are still burning down the 
forests which retain the moisture in their roots, thus 
helping the storms to sweep the mountain dry; and 
they have neglected the river-months and allowed 
good soil to remain swamp. But even in ancient times, 
when men were thriftier, a large part of the Greek 
area was naked and lifeless. Corn never grew on 
the low, rocky hill which became the Acropolis ot 
Athens. 

We pass from rock to forest. Here perhaps is the 
greatest outward difference between ancient and mod- 
ern Greece. A hundred generations of careless peas- 
ants have dealt with the country since the days of 


‘Plato and Pericles and it seems probable that they 


have been watching the trees diminishing all the time. 
Good observers estimate that the area of the country 
under forest has actually been reduced by one-half 
in the’ last thirty years. The peasants kill the trees 
by burning them or by gashing the pine trunks to 
extract resin. The dry trees are then removed for 
firewood, and the goats deal with the young shoots. 
In this way a hill-side can be cleared in a few years. 
At the present time there are few forests left in east- 
ern Greece, though parts of northwestern Greece and 
of Euboea are still well wooded, and thus preserve, 
far better then the more familiar provinces, the out- 
ward aspect of ancient Greece. 

But we must not imagine that Greece was then a 
forest country in the German sense of the word. 
Goats have always been goats, and their appetites for 
dry wood was as vigorous then as now. One of the 
last plays of Aristophanes’ predecessor, Eupolis, had 
a chorus of goats and a few lines of their bleat about 
their favorite bushes have been preserved, showing 
that they were already well started on their age-long 
nibble up the mountains. Besides the goats there 
were the charcoal-burners to help to thin the trees. 
The ancients burned no coal, and all their fuel was 
wood, either dry or charred. So that in the neigh- 
borhood of every settlement the fringe of trees would 
be cut down, while the goats would be there to pre- 
vent them from growing up again. Athens drew her 
fuel from the woods around Acharnae, some seven 
miles out. But, though Athens had fuel enough at 
home, she had not the timber she needed for her ships. 
That came mainly from the true forest belt outside 
the Greek peninsula. For the soil of Greece is not 
capable of supporting such forests as we know in the 
north. The trees are both smaller themselves, and 
they grow less close together. The majority of them 
are evergreens, and of our familiar northern trees, 
with spreading leaves, none but the plane, oak and 
chestnut are at all common. A Greek forest is never 
so thick that the sun cannot get in; the trees grow, 
in fact, in “open order.”” Moreover, much of what 
the Greeks call wood we should rather call copse. 
The most characteristic wild Greek trees are really 
bushes; the laurel, the oleander, the prickly oak, the 
myrtle, the juniper, the strawberry-tree. Euripides 


needed to go to Macedonia to find forests high enough 
to make a dignified procession when ‘‘ Orpheus with 
his lute” made the trees follow him. Indeed the 
Greeks had no proper word for tree. —4A%, which 
they used of wild wood, refers to bushes and trees 
indiscriminately; while which we trans- 
late “tree,” means properly fruit-tree. Unlike the 
Turks and the English, they had no particular love 
for big trees and would have regarded a typical Eng- 
lish park landscape, bristling with useless giants, as 
“ shaggy ” and uncivilized. 

Below or among the forests on the mountain slopes, 
or, where the trees have disappeared, immediately 
under the bare rock, come the pasture-lands. Pas- 
ture with us calls up a picture of a lush green 
meadow, hedged in from a field of vegetables or ara- 
ble near by. Some of our pasture-land is on moors 
or downs; but most of it is amongst the cultivable 
land, with which it is continually rotating, and nearly 
all of it is grass. Not so in Greece. Pasture there is 
on soil not good enough to be sown or planted; it tends 
to be a separate ring on the shield, a separate region 
of its own away from the settlements on the plain. 
That is why undesirable infants, like Oedipus or 
Cyrus, were so easily passed on by shepherds to an- 
other country. For frontiers “ marched together’ on 
the pasture-lands, and the shepherds of Thebes and 
Corinth spent their summer months in company on 
the upper slopes of Cithaeron, descending to their 
respective countries in the autumn. That, too, is 
why wars so often began, well beyond the arm of jus- 
tice, with the stealing of flocks. 

Greece pastured a few cows, but mainly goats and 
sheep, and where there were oak trees (as in 
Arcadia), pigs. The goats clamber highest and find 
dry wood to nibble where the slope seems almost 
bare; and the sheep, too, find sustenance which ours 
would certainly disdain. For what the Greek moun- 
tains offer is mostly not grass, but scrub or “ dry- 
stuff” (govyava), all of it stiff and hard and most 
of it prickly, growing wherever it can find a hold in 
the stony soil. Even in Elysium the “ meadows ”’ are 
not all green, but red with spring anemones or 
ghostly pale with asphodel. For though Greek pas- 
ture keeps the animals thin, it provides labor for 
multitudes of bees. The “dry-stuff” flowers unex- 
pectedly and in abundance, like our English gorse, 
and Greece has always been a land of goats’ milk and 
honey. Honey, indeed, was a necessity, not a luxury, 
to the ancients; for they had no sugar or other sweet- 
ening matter, and introduced honey, as students of 
Homeric gastronomy will remember, into the strang- 
est mixtures. In winter, of course, snow lies on the 
high pastures and the shepherds come down into the 
low lands, on to the borders, and sometimes even over 
the edge of the arable. 

We have at last descended to the level of the culti- 
vable land which, with the exception of the forests, 
forms the smallest of all the four belts of country. 
But it is the most important of all, for without it 
Greece would hardly be habitable and certainly 
would never have become the home of civilization. 
The conformation of these plains is important; for on 
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it depends much of the political history of Greece. 

. . . In Greece the land falls, not into valleys, but 
into plains or levels (7¢0¢a) Seen from above, the 
mountain-ranges do not run in straight lines, but, 
roughly speaking, rectangularly, enclosing the land 
into little boxes. These plains are generally entirely 
flat, as flat as the English fens, or, if they rise at all, 
they rise not at the base of the mountains, but 
towards their own center, like upturned saucers. 
They are watered by streams from the slopes, but 
these do not flow down lordly valleys in easy stages 
to the sea, but make their way out as “ foiled circuit- 
ous wanderers.” Sometimes, like the Eurotas below 
Sparta or the Peneus at Tempe, they escape into a 
deep ravine ; sometimes, as at Stymphalus, they carve 
a way out under ground, like the Mole at Box Hill; 
sometimes, like the famous river in the Tegean plain, 
which caused so many disputes, they settle the matter 
by drying up and disappearing altogether. Hence 
the cultivable land in Greece is divided into compart- 
ments well sealed against easy entrance. Some, and 
the most important of these, are formed partly on 
alluvial soil, with one side open to the sea. Such are 
the plains of Argos, Athens and Eleusis. Others, like 
the plain of Sparta, are shut in by mountains on all 
sides. Both formations equally promoted isolation 
in early times; for, before the sea was policed, there 
were no regular maritime communications, and all the 
cities were built, like Athens and Argos, we!l away 
from the shore. Greek institutions and Greek patri- 
otism grew up during long centuries of isolation in 
these boxes of cultivable land with their rigid moun- 
tain frontiers. 

It was on the products of these little plains that 
the Greeks lived, ever since they had settled down 
and ceased to be a purely pastoral and nomadic peo- 
ple. Three stood out above the rest as necessary to 
human existence—corn, wine and oil, which have been 
called the Mediterranean triad. Corn comes first both 
in point of time and necessity. For before men felt 
firm enough in their homes to plant olive trees, or 
even vines, they sowed corn for the next harvest, 
ready to pass on when they had reaped and prepared 
it. a¢toc, that is, wheat or barley, was the staple Greek 
food. Meat they seldom ate, except at festival times, 
when the sacrificial animals were distributed; and 
everything else that was not oftog was regarded as 
dessert (Og/0¥). Persians, who were not used to 
Greek meals, complained that there was nothing 
worth eating after the flour course, and that they left 
the table hungry; and later visitors have re-echoed 
their complaint. The Greeks ate flour food in great 
quantities and in many varieties. As a rule only the 
wheat was made into bread; the barley was kneaded 
but not baked, and eaten as a sort of porridge, with 
water; these are the “noble cakes” Plato provides 
in the spare dietary of his Guardians in the ideal 
citv. The Greeks have never been either gluttons or 
drunkards. Then, as now, most of them took only 
two meals—lunch ( docorov) toward midday, after 
half a day’s work, and supper (d¢¢zvov) in the 
evening. But these meals, like rare holidays, are all 


the more needed when they come, and the arrange- 
ments of the day, even in war time, tended to revolve 
round them. There were few Greek commanders 
(outside the epic) who could make their men fight 
during the usual luncheon interval. When they ar- 
ranged to do so they generally won a decisive vic- 
tory. 

Every Greek city grew, or tried to grow, its own 

corn. When the demand exceeded the supply and the 
city was no longer self-sufficient, very serious political 
difficulties arose. The corn is sown in October 
and reaped in May and June. It is grown wherever 
the state of the ground permits, and it is not unusual 
to see oxen ploughing on little terraces of rock which 
look far too small and inaccessible to be worth the 
trouble. After corn, wine. It is curious that 
the chief commercial importance of the vine in 
modern Greece should not be alcoholic at all. The 
largest article of export is currants (or, as the Ger- 
mans more correctly call them, Corinths), a small 
variety of grape which was not known in Greece till 
the fourteenth century. In its older forms, however, 
the vine has been in Greece from the earliest times, 
and wine has always been the national drink. 
The Greeks were not a drunken nation, though wine 
played a large part in social and religious life. They 
always drank it mixed, generally in the proportion of 
three of water to two of wine, and they thought it un- 
civilized to take it neat. But they could not do with- 
out it. 

The third member of the triad is the olive, the only 
one of the three which is characteristically Mediter- 
ranean. While the vine grows as far north as Cologne 
and Vienna, and can even grow in England, the olive 
follows very closely the frontier of the “ practically 
rainless summer.” Hence its uses are unfamiliar to 
us, and it is worth while to explain them. For in 
Greek life the “ little olive flask” was as indispensa- 
ble and as easily mislaid as the umbrella is with us. 
Olive oil to the Greeks played three separate réles— 
those of butter, soap and gas. It was used for cook- 
ing, for washing, for lighting. No one in Greece 
(outside fashionable hotels) eats butter; bread and 
olives or bread and goats’ cheese are their “ bread and 
butter,” and Herodotus thinks it necessary, for the 
information of his readers, to give a minute descrip- 
tion of a Sythian butter-making or literally “ cow- 
cheese-making.” Hence, oil is used in almost every 
dish, and every Greek cook would be lost without it. 
Again, the Greeks used no soap, but rubbed them- 
selves with oil, and, if that was insufficient, put scents 
on above it. Lastly, if they outstayed the sun (which 
they did far less than we), they had no other light 
but oil or resinous torches. Hence the multitude of 
oil-lamps in every classical museum. For each of 
these purposes thrifty housekeepers used a different 
quality of oil. The olives were squeezed in presses; 
the first squeeze produced eating oil, the second 
anointing oil, the third burning oil, and, finally, the 
remainder, skins and all, was used as fuel. . . . 

As Vergil remarks, the olive wants very little look- 
ing after, beyond digging around the roots. Hence, 


once planted in a country, they are a very favorite 
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form of cultivation; for southern man (and every 
man) enjoys sitting complacently beneath his fruit- 
trees. It is only in the late autumn that work begins, 
in a convenient interval when other crops give no 
trouble. For the olives ripen later than the figs and 
the grapes, and are slowly picked off, berry by berry, 
from October to December. “ Never shake or beat 
an olive-tree,”’ say the writers. There were no rejoic- 
ings at the olive harvest as there were for the vintage. 
It was as laborious as English hopping or strawberry 
picking and hired laborers went out from the city to 
do it in the familiar Kentish way. 

But there is another important factor. It is a long 
time after they are planted before olives come to 
matufity. They do not bear a full crop for sixteen 
or eighteen years, and it is forty to sixty years before 
they are at their best. As with forests, therefore, it 
is difficult to introduce them except under a strong 
central government and with a country population 
which can afford to wait. This explains the slow 
progress made in their cultivation in early times and 
the difficulties that Solon and Pisistratus experienced 
when the Athenian government favored their spread. 
Probably they never would have spread widely in 
Attica at all had not Pisistratus made advances to the 
proprietors out of his own private purse. 

Hence, too, the seriousness of the devastation of an 
olive country. An olive-yard well destroyed is not, 
like a cornfield, the destruction of a year’s income, 
but the destruction of capital as well. Sophocles. 
writing in 406, after seven years of the constant occu- 
pation of Attica by the enemy, might bravely call the 
olive “ self-renewing and unsubdued,” carrying the 
minds of the hearers back to how the sacred olive on 
the Acropolis sprouted after the Persians left. But 
the farmers who heard him knew the hollowness of 
the words, and when at the end of the war they ieft 
their ruined farms with their charred olive-stumps 
and went soldiering with their late enemies for a liv- 
ing, they must have felt a lump in their throats as 
they sang his chorus round their camp fires. 


Norte. 


The material in this article is extracted from the 
first four chapters of the excellent work on The 
Greek Commonwealth, by Alfred E. Zimmern (Ox- 
ford, 1911). It is a brilliant and illuminating study 
of “ politics and economics in fifth-century Athens,” 
a volume which the student and teacher of Greek his- 
tory cannot neglect with impunity. 

Much of the matter in Mr. Zimmern’s chapters on 
Greek geography is drawn from personal observa- 
tion; he also utilized several valuable studies upon the 
same subject, namely: Philippson, Das Mittelmeer- 
gebeit; Myres, Greek Lands and the Greek People; 
Myres, The Geographical. Aspect of Greek Coloniza- 
tion, and Myres, Anthropology and the Classics. 
These volumes, with the exact references to the Greek 
sources, contained in Zimmern, will supply the 


teacher with an adequate amount of collateral reading 
on this very important topic of the geographical set- 
ting of Greek history. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


(Continued from page 193.) 


The “Century” for June contains selections from the 
correspondence of Jona Quincy Adams, with an introduction 
and notes by Charles Francis Adams. The correspondence 
is from the years 1812-1814,—during which time Adams 
was American representative in Russia,—and relates to the 
War of 1812, and Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, and 
also gives an account of conversations with Madame De 
Staél. By no means the least contribution of this corre- 
spondence is the keen realization of the atmosphere of the 
Napoleonic period which the reading of it gives. 

in the “ Fortnightly Review” for June, Archibald Hurd 
considers the racial war in the Pacific, which he believes to 
be a peril to the British Empire. He criticises the British 
Government for neglecting the great problem lying on the 
frontier of the empire, while concentrating upon minor 
European questions. Meanwhile the British colonies in the 
Pacific, fearing Japan more than Germany, are talking of 
local defense and drawing closer together while they look 
towards the United States—which is on the scene and facing 
the same problem—for help, rather than towards the mother 
country. Unity of action between the home government 
and the colonies the writer believes essential to the preser- 
vation of the empire; British statesmen must work for a 
Greater Britain. 

“Shifting Scenes in Lapland” (* Cornhill Magazine,” 
July), by Edith Sellers, is charmingly written, and should 
rouse in the reader a real interest in the aborigines of 
Northwestern Europe, who caH themselves the Samelatsh, 
or “unknown people.” Among various interesting facts, 
the writer calls attention to the fierce pride and patriotism 
of the “aristocratic Lapps,’ whom money cannot bribe to 
receive the tourist or exploiter; to the Lapp religion, a mix- 
ture of heathenism and ultra-Evangelicalism, which, while 
it permits the free practice of magic and witchcraft, severely 
taboos dancing, and singing, unless it be the singing of 
hymns; and to the attempts being made by three of the 
four governments having Lapp subjects, to educate their 
wards, in which attempts ambulant schools are even pro- 
vided for the purpose of following these nomads from sta- 
tion to station. 


The Library of Congress has undertaken the task of pre- 
paring an annual catalogue of the printed doctoral disserta- 
tions submitted at the various universities in the United 
States, exclusive of those submitted for professional de- 
grees. No adequate catalogue of this class of literature has 
yet been made, so that the new publication will be wel- 
comed by librarians and bibliographers. The Library of 
Congress hopes to acquire copies of all doctoral disserta- 
tions hereafter printed in this country, and to print cata- 
logues for them. Eventually a list of the dissertations pub- 
lished before the beginning of the annual publication will 
probably be compiled. This list will, of course, include 
publications in history. 


The regulations for the Degree with Distinction in the 
Division of History, Government, and Economics at Harvard 
University have been changed by substituting in the require- 
ment of courses selected from those offered by the Division 
for the words “courses regularly open to Freshmen” the 
words “introductory courses (History 1, Government 1, 
Economics 1),” so that the requirement shall read: “The 
candidate must present, for approval by the Division, a plan 
of study, which shall comprise at least seven courses, se- 
lected from those offered by the Division, and not including 
more than two from the introductory courses (History 1, 
Government 1, Economics 1).” 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
HAVEN WILSON EpWARDS. 


The following resolutions were adopted by an organization 


of which Mr. Edwards was an active member: 

“ The First of May History Club, consisting of teachers of 
history in the universities and high schools around the Bay 
of San Francisco, desires to express hereby its sense of the 


great loss that has been sustained by the profession of 
history teaching through the intimely death of Professor 
Haven Edwards, a graduate of Stanford University, and 
head of the History Department in the Oakland High School. 

“He was a teacher of solid acquirement, professional 
equipment and great enthusiasm. 

“ He was a scholar of ripe intelligence and wide knowledge. 

“He was an unselfish and efficient administrator in many 
organizations of history teachers and historians, especially as 


oh 


the secretary of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
Historical Association. 

“He was a loyal colleague and a faithful friend; in ail 
these capacities he will be long and deeply missed. 

“ Therefore, the First of May History Club desires to 
place itself on record as sincerely mourning the death of 
Professor Haven Edwards, and wishes that this resolution 
be communicated to his family and the public press.” 


Witiiam A. Morris, Secretary. 
San Francisco, May 3, 1913. 


In this number the editors of Tue Macazine print 
the first of a series of articles upon the teaching of 
Greek history. In doing so they inaugurate a new 
policy for the conduct of the secondary school depart- 
ments of Tue MaGcazine. This policy consists in the 
adequate presentation of the underlying facts of a 
given period of history, a discussion of the sources 
of the chosen field, and an exposition of the methods 
best adapted to the teaching of the period in second- 
ary schools. The articles in these series will be con- 
tributed by scholars of repute; they will review the 
results of recent investigations and show what is the 
present state of our knowledge of the period. 

Such articles, treating with definiteness and author- 
ity the several periods of history, and carried 
through a series of years, will aid notably in the work 
of the high school teacher of history. They will pro- 
vide each volume of Tue MaGazine with a real con- 
tribution to the pedagogy of the subject. They will 
aim to show (1) what shall be taught; (2) where 
information about this can be obtained; and (3) how 
it shall be taught. The papers cannot, of course, be 
exhaustive; but they are intended to serve as incen- 
tives to further work on the part of the teacher, and 
to furnish a guide to that work. They will encourage 
the teacher to look further; to continue his study 
along the lines mapped out by independent reading 
at home, by undertaking correspondence courses, and 
by attending the sessions of summer schools or the 
college courses in the regular academic year. 

Information as to the content of tlie subject, stimu- 
lus to its further study, and, above all, the better pre- 
sentation of the subject in actual class-work are the 
ideals held in the minds of the editors in providing 
such a plan for the future. . 

In the numbers from September, 1918, to June, 
1914, the field of Greek history will be treated. This 
subject has been taken for first presentation because 
it lends itself well to such study. If the method suc- 
ceeds with Greek history the editors will feel encour- 
aged to continue the method in the more difficult 
periods of history. 

The article on the Geography of Greece, so ad- 
mirably portrayed by Zimmern, will be followed by 
others, giving a general survey of the field, describing 
the sources of the period, discussing the secondary 
works, showing how to present the critical periods of 
Greek history, and describing methods and aids to 
the satisfactory handling of the subject. 

The comment and criticism of teachers is invited. 
The editors will be grateful for suggestions upon the 
most desirable ways of working out the plans above 
described. 
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IBook IReviews 


EDITED BY PROF. WAYLAND J. CHASE, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


FIisHer, Hersert. Napoleon. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. The Home University Library. Pp. 256. 50 cents. 


This short biography of Napoleon is a valuable addition 
to a series which already contains many valuable resumés 
of the essentials in various fields of learning. In so short 
a book it is, of course, very difficult for any author to add 
much to the world’s knowledge of Napoleon. But Mr. 
Fisher has a good grasp on the field snd has etfectively 
used the standard primary and secondary sources available. 
Unlike most short biographies, this one does not concentrate 
on military history, but gives an excellent account of 
Napoleon’s civil activities. His interpretation of the causes 
and meaning of events is interesting and valuable. Alto- 
gether the book is very readable and interesting for adults. 
Perhaps some of the less mature high school students will 
find it slightly difficult. Nevertheless, it seems to the 
reviewer to be the best work of its size on the period. It 
will be very useful for high school reference reading. 


CLARENCE PERKINS, Ohio State University. 


MacDonaLp, WILLIAM. From Jefferson to Lincoln. New 


York. Henry Holt & Co. Pp. 256. 50 cents. 


This book is another number in the series called “ The 
Home University Library of Modern Knowledge.” 

The author says in the preface that in covering the period 
from 1815 to 1860 in so brief a compass he has confined 
himself mainly to the three topics of constitutional growth, 
the rise and progress of political parties, and slavery. The 
book is throughout a scholarly and well-balanced presenta- 
tion of these three lines. It savors very much in its style 
of the class-room lecture as though the author intended 
the text should be taken with a liberal list of required 
readings. This manner of presentation makes lines of 
development and principles stand out more prominently 
than facts in the text and may prove mystifying to the 
general reader unless well informed. For the teacher in the 
grades or in the high school who feels the need of a book 
that will follow lines of thought and not mere facts set 
off in administration, this book will be a great help. 


Cari E. Pray, State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ADAMS, JOHN QuINCY. Writings of (edited by Worthing- 
ton Chauncey Ford). Vol I, 1779-1796. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. Pp. xxiv-+508. 


A review of this volume in the July, 1913, number of the 
“ American Historical Review” sets forth its relation to 
Adams’ “ Memoirs,” so that no more need be said of that 
point than to call attention to the fact that the two 
together do not exhaust the material available, but con- 
stitute selections from it. The name of Mr. Ford is suffi- 
cient guarantee of the excellence of the editing. His notes 
identify persons referred to (with some exceptions), give 
pertinent quotations from the “Memoirs” and other 
sources, and cite the provenance of pieces that have been 
printed. By a strange oversight, no mention is made in 
the brief introductory note of the collection from which 
the manuscripts are drawn, and in the fifth line from the 
bottom of the second page of the same note “those” is 
printed for “these.” There is no index, a need which will 
probably be supplied when the series is complete. 


The chief interest in this first volume is the personal, 
since for four hundred out of the five hundred pages Adams 
is essentially a spectator, rather than an actor, so far as 
concerns historic events. The letters, which are written to 
his family, friends, the public, and public personages, are 
much less a personal revelation than the “ Memoirs.” It 
it interesting to note that his letters to his father give a 
decidedly different impression of the work done at Harvard 
from that drawn by his grandson from the diary. They, 
however, give glimpses of his education, and leave no doubt 
as to his character, which can scarcely be said to have 
developed, but rather to have revealed itself as occasions 
rose. His letters on selecting a place in which to study 
law (p. 26), to practice law (p. 45), and on accepting a 
diplomatic appointment (p. 194), show the firm basis of 
his conduct. His abilities appear early, but exhibit con- 
stant growth. While his analysis of men has not reached 
the over-refinement of his later years, it is certainly keen 
for twenty-eight. “Lord Grenville is extremely plausible, 
and has the art of simplicity to an eminent degree” (p. 
471). The foundations of his political views are already 
formed; his intense Americanism, “If I do not look upon 
them [the French] as the first people on the face of the 
globe, it is only because I have a country” (p. 469); and 
his republicanism, equally hostile to demagogy and political 
inequality. More in detail, he remains a Federalist par- 
tisan, but his views show a distinct divergence from those 
of the High Federalists, in his anti-British sentiments, and 
his comparative penchant for French. In one particular he 
anticipates a well-known Jeffersonianism. ‘“ The distance 
between the two countries is so great and the communica- 
tion, of course, so small, that it is hardly possible for an 
American to be long in Europe without losing in some 
measure his national character” (p. 196). 

The public letters (pp. 65-109, 127-129, 148-175), re- 
printed from the “ Columbian Sentinel,” have the interest 
common to political pamphlets. The letters from The 
Hague (pp. 246-395, 489-908) are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, news letters. “If the situation of an American 
Minister at The Hague was not in its nature and on all 
common occasions tolerably insignificant, it would have 
been rendered so by the particular situation of the country 
since I have been in it” (p. 342). To have a man like 
John Quincy Adams as a journalist, reporting such an 
incident as the inundation of Holland by the French Revo- 
lution is, however, conjunction of circumstances to give 
joy to the historian. 

The letters from London (pp. 396-488), whither he was 
sent to exchange the ratifications of the Jay treaty, assume 
a different aspect. Not only were the negotiations them- 
selves of some importance, but the field of observation was 
immensely more significant, and his reaction to it quick 
and emphatic. For the first time he appears in fighting 
trim, and it seems extremely likely that the views of Brit- 
ish policy he then formed not only influenced him in the 
future, but quite possibly determined his father’s San 
Domingo policy of 1798, which did so much to foil the 
plans of Hamilton and his set. 

Adams’ style is excellent, clear, concise, and at times 
vivacious. His writings, however, are scarcely fitted for the 
use of students below college grade. His interests are 
confined to men. He writes his mother in 1790: “ The situ- 
ation of a country and whatever relates to inanimate 
matter continues the same. The peculiarities of the animal 
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creation when once remarked, seldom afford any further 
field for information. It is from man that we must always 
derive our principal source of entertainment and instruc- 
tion.” Of men, he was a master critic, but his criticisms 
are not meat for babes. 


CaRL RUSSELL Fisn, the University of Wisconsin. 


HARTWELL, Ernest C. The Teaching of History. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. Pp. vii+71. 35 cents. 


This little treatise in the series of Riverside Educational 
Monographs is a clear, direct and concise presentation of 
* How to Begin the Course,” “ The Assignment of the Les- 
son,” “ The Method of the Recitation,” “ Various Modes of 
Review,” “The Use of Written Reports,” and “ Examina- 
tions as Tests of Progress.” Thus it is not a discussion 
of the principles of the teaching of history, but a presenta- 
tion by a successful teacher of this subject of his methods 
of teaching it. It would be deserving of consideration, 
therefore, since it describes a method that has succeeded, 
even though it seemed to contain no device or feature that 
others could use. But it does contain many usable sug- 
gestions and, if the author’s plan of procedure for his 
pupils in studying their history lesson seems to some teach- 
ers impossible for their use, they may well accept com- 
pletely his doctrine that pupils need to be brought by some 
plan to the full acceptance and practice of the notion that 
the history lesson must be studied and not merely read. 

The little monograph contains much that will be helpful 
to the inexperienced teacher, and is suggestive or challeng- 
ing to the teacher of experience. 


Sears, Lorenzo. John Hancock, the Picturesque Patriot. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Pp. x+351. $1.50. 


The scarcity of biographies of the first signer of the 
Declaration of Independence makes a place for this volume 
which chronicles services performed and responsibilities 
borne of the highest significance in our early history. One 
of the two wealthiest citizens of Boston, John Hancock 
brought to the patriot cause a social and commercial promi- 
nence more characteristic of the membership of the Tory 
than of the Revolutionary party. His large contributions of 
money doubtless would have secured him official positions, 
but, after all, most of those he held were due to his proved 
ability to serve his cause in high places. So from chair- 
manship of liberty meetings he advanced to membership in 
the General Court of Massachusetts, deputyship in two 
Provincial Congresses, of both of which he was the presiding 
officer, and then to membership in the Continental Congress. 
Here he was for two years and a half the president, demon- 
strating ability to reconcile discordant statesmen and to 
hold the good will of the French. He was the lirst gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and was 
elected ten times to this office. 

His biographer describes both these and vther patriotic 
services and also his personal characteristics which are 
judged to have made him picturesque—his vanity, his love 
of display and of popularity, and the reader gets a reason- 
ably clear and accurate picture of the patriot official and 
the man. Of course, the Boston of revolutionary days is 
depicted, including the Latin School, of which Hancock was 
a pupil, and from which he went on to Harvard, to his 
life in which an interesting chapter is given. 


THWAITES, R. G., and Kenpay, C. N. 
United States for Grammar Schools. 
ton, Mifflin Co. 


A History of the 
Boston: Hough- 


The style and language of this excellert text are well 
adapted to children of the grammar grades. In the selection 


of facts the authors have followed well beaten paths, and 
have crowded much valuable detail into foot-notes. As in 
other texts, the claim of adequate treatment of Western 
and industrial history is hardly made yood. Chapter out- 
lines are wisely omitted beyond the twelfth chapter; pupils 
are then asked to make their own outlines. Why should 
not the same good principle apply to the making of the 
“reviews ” (summaries) at the ends of the seven sections 
of the book? Each chapter is followed by exceptionally 
good lists of “ Questions and Suggestions” and “ Composi- 
tion Subjects.” At the end of each section are reading lists 
for teachers and pupils, with additional references to fic- 
tion and poetry. The authors would have rendered a valu- 
able service to teachers if they had uttached to the ques- 
tions and topics, wherever possible, the best references in 
which pupils would find the facts upon which to base the 
descriptions, conversations, letter-writing, arguments, and 
dramatizations that are suggested. Certainly pupils should 
not be tempted or encouraged to do this work upon any 
other basis than that of accurate information. In his- 
torical accuracy, as in mechanical make-up, the book leaves 
little to be desired. 
ABert H. SANrorD, 


State Normal School, La Cross, Wis. 


Wesster, Hutton. Ancient History. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Pp. xxviii+665. $1.50. 


The publication of this text-book is both timely and 
welcome. It is timely in that it follows the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of Seven, the Committee of Five, 
and the College Entrance Examination Board, and in that it 
treats in the “ modern” way the industrial and commercial 
life. It will be weleomed by teachers for its many excellent 
qualities in general, and in particular for the all pervad- 
ing freshness and enthusiasm that ought to arouse kindred 
qualities in the class-rooms. 

The arrangement, treating the geography and civilization 
of Greece and Rome as a unit or as connected parts of one 
Mediterranean world, is for a text-book unique. This 
method gives an added distinctness to the fundamental 
characteristics of each country. This is further increased by 
vivid and telling comparisons. 

By eliminating the minor details of political history space 
is saved for many admirable character sketches, that show 
the influence of great men, for descriptions of private and 
social life, and for intensive treatment of art. 

The first three chapters on Prehistoric Peoples and the 
Orient are especially attractive and will do much to create, 
what is very essential, an interest at the very beginning of 
the course. Other chapters that are unusually full and 
interesting are: “ The Age of Pericles”; “ The Macedonian 
Supremacy ”; “Early Rome,” and all the chapters on the 
economic life and civilization. 

Long experience in teaching has taught the reviewer that 
there is no infallible test for a text-book except actual 
use in the class-room. The book that seems to the teacher 
most fitting is not always the one from which the pupils 
can get the most. But, unless all signs fail, it would 
seem safe to say that this book will be equally acceptable 
to teachers and pupils. 

Each chapter has “ Studies,” with suggestive topics and 
questions besides references for supplementary reading that ” 
show careful, scholarly selection. There are 219 well-chosen 
illustrations, including recent “finds” and 53 maps and 
plans. 

The book is fundamentally a history of ancient life and | 
civilization, and it will do much to make of Ancient History 
just what it should be,—a cultural study. 


Victorta A. ADAMS, Calumet High School, Chicago. 
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NOTES. 


Mr. D. C. Shilling has published in the Quarterly of the 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Volume VIII, 
number one, a paper erititled “ Relation of Southern Ohio to 
the South During the Decade Preceding the Civil War.” 
Mr. Shilling points out not only the political relationship of 
Southern Ohio to the South, but also the commercial and 
religious relationships existing between the sections. 

“The Feudal Age,” by Roscoe Lewis Ashley, has been 
published by the Pasadena High School, Pasadena, Cal., 
and includes a body of material covering about 100 pages, 
dealing with the period from the year 800 to the year 1270. 
The chapter headings are “ Western Europe after Charle- 
magne”; “Life of the People under Feudalism”; “ The 
Church of the Feudal Age”; “The Age of the Crusades.” 
There are maps taken from standard text-books and a 
number of excellent illustrations depicting the life of the 
people during the Feudal period. 

The North Dakota History Teachers’ Association will 
hold its next meeting at Fargo, November 4, 1913. The 
officers are George R. Davies, president, and Miss Bertha 
R. Palmer, Rugby, secretary. This is the annual meeting. 

The Ohio Teachers’ Association, of which the History 
Teachers’ section is a part, will hold its next meeting in 
Columbus during the Christmas holidays. If possible, a 
separate organization of the history teachers will be effected 
at this meeting. 

Dr. J. Salwyn Schapiro, of the College of the City of New 
York, has written the following articles for “ The Independ- 
ent” (New York): “The Political Strike in Belgium,” 
May 8th; “The Election of the Irish Parliament,” May 
29th. 


Houghton Mifflin Company announces the appointment of 
the following gentlemen to assist, by advice and suggestion, 
in the development of their list of books in history for 
schools, colleges and the general trade: Professor William 
S. Ferguson, Harvard University, Ancient History; Pro- 
fessor James T. Shotwell, Columbia University, European 
History; Professor William E. Dodd, Chicago University, 
American History. 

Dr. George William Bell’s poetical interpretation of 
Abraham Lincoln has just been issued from the press of 
the Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland, 0. Dr. Bell was recently 
Professor of History at Olivet College, Olivet, Mich., and 
is now engaged in research in Boston, upon the period 
1844-1860 of American History. 

The German Government has notified Harvard University 
that it has selected Prof. Archibald Cary Coolidge as the 
Harvard exchange professor at the University of Berlin for 
the academic year 1913-1914. His term of service will be 
the first half year. 

Professor W. 8. Ferguson, of Harvard, will be professor 
of Greek in the American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens during the academic year 1913-1914. 

Professor R. F. Scholz, of the University of California, 
will be lecturer in Ancient History at Harvard during the 
first half year, 1913-1914. 

Dr. Bertha Haven Putnam has been appointed associate 
professor in Mt. Holyoke College. 

Professor C. H. Hull, of Cornell University, will be absent 
on sabbatical leave during 1913-1914. 


Professor John H. Latané, of Wasnington and Lee Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Professor of History in Johns. 
Hopkins University. 


Professor A. S. Hershey, of the University of Indiana, has 
been awarded one of the Kahn Traveling Fellowships, and 


will spend the year 1913-1914 in Europe and the Orient. 


The New England Association appointed Dr. Ellen 8. 
Davison as its delegate to the fourth meeting of the Inter- 
national Congress of School Hygiene, held in Buffalo, N. Y., 
August 25-30. 


Professor C. H. Mellwain, of Harvard University, has been 
elected to the Council of the New England Association to 
fill the unexpired term of Professor W. 8. Ferguson. 

Mr. Rollin M. Gallagher, of the Middlesex School, Concord, 
Mass., will be in Europe during his sabbatical year, 1913- 
1914. 

“The Yale Review ” for July, 1913, has a timely article 
on “ The Crux of the Currency Question,” by A. Piatt 
Andrew, formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and 
expert adviser to the National Monetary Commission. 


Miss Mabel Hill, formerly of the Mitchell Military Boys’ 
School at Bithnia, has been appointed Dean of Pine Manor, 
the graduate department of Dana Hall School at Wellesley. 


The New England Association will meet in Boston on 
Saturday, October 18. The subject of the meeting will be 
Commercial and Industrial History. 


TEXAS HISTORY TEACHERS’ BULLETIN. 


Number three of volume one was issued in May. The first 
article is on “ Questioning as an Essential of Good Teach- 
ing,’ by Milton R. Gutsch, of the University of Texas. This 
paper discusses the art of questioning, with illustrations 
of good and bad questions, and a set of questions prepared 
by students on chapters of Myers’ Ancient History. 

Natalee Gerland, of the Gonzales High School, discusses 
the “ Equipment for Teaching History in the High School.” 

R. L. Biesele, of Corsiana High School has an article on 
“The Use of Supplementary Reading in History Teaching,” 
with a selected list of books for the four fields of history. 

This number also contains two papers on local history 
topics prepared by high school seniors in Cleburne, illustra- 
ting the work done in the class in local history. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 


The annual spring meeting of the association was held in 
Boston on Friday evening, May 23, in the historic Old South 
Meeting House. Dr. John Haynes, president of the associa- 
tion, introduced as the first speaker Dr. Albert Ehrenfried, 
president of the Old South Historical Society, who wel- 
comed the association to the Old South Meeting House, and 
spoke briefly of its historic treasures. Dr. Wilbur F. Gordy 
then spoke most interestingly and enthusiastically in “ The 
Place and Value of Local History.” Miss Lotta A. Clark, 
who has been prominently identified with pageants, spoke 
on “ Pageants and Local History.” The last speaker of the 
evening was Mr. Charles Knowles Bolton, librarian of the 
Boston Athenaeum and president of the Society for the 


Preservation of New England Antiquities. His subject was: 
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“The Value of Visits to Historical Sites and Localities. 

In spite of the very inclement weather, an audience of 
about the usual size was present. It had been planned to 
unite with the Old South Society in its pilgrimage to 
Danvers and Salem on Saturday, but stormy weather caused 
this part of the program to be omitted. At a business meet- 
ing of the Council eighteen applicants were admitted to 
membership in the association. 


APPOINTMENTS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


The Department of History in the University of Illinois 
announces the appointment of Dr, Albert Howe Lybyer as 
Associate Professor. Dr. Lybyer is a Princeton graduate, 
who, after several years of teaching at Roberts College, 
Constantinople, returned to this country for graduate work 
and received his doctorate at Harvard. He was appointed 
Associate Professor of History at Oberlin College 1909, and 
promoted to a professorship in 1911. Professor Lybyer has 
made an important and interesting contribution to the his- 
tery of the Eastern Question in his book on the “ Organiza- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire During the Reign of Suleiman 
the Magnificent,” recently published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

Dr. Frederic Duncalf, Adjunct Professor of History at the 
University of Texas, has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of History at the University of Illinois, with special refer- 
ence to the mediaeval field. Dr. Duncalf is a graduate of 
Beloit College, Wisconsin, and received his doctorate at 
the University of Wisconsin. Before receiving his appoint- 
ment at the University of Texas, he was for a time Assist- 
ant Professor at Bowdoin College. He has recently pub- 
lished with Mr. A. C. Krey a source-book entitled “ Source 
Problems in Medieval History,’ which has been generally 
recognized as a fresh treatment of the problem of the use 
of source material in introductory teaching. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Committee on Social Science, which is one of a num- 
ber of committees organized by the Massachusetts Board 
of Education for the improvement of high school education 
throughout the State, met in the Social Union Parlor, Ford 
Building, Boston, on Saturday, June 21, 1913, with Miss 
Margaret McGill, of the Newton High School, presiding. 

After the appointment of Mr. Horace Kidger, of the 
Newton Technical High School, as secretary, Mr. Clarence 
D. Kingsley, agent of the State Board, was called on to 
outline the work which it was hoped the committee might 
attempt. He told of the steps which the National Education 
Association had taken towards a revision of the courses 
in history with the object in view of emphasizing social 
service. He raised the query, “ What should a high school 
graduate know in order to be intelligent?” The object of 
the committee was to plan a course for the first year in 
high school based on the needs of the pupils who were not 
preparing for college. A general discussion followed. 

The following sub-committees were appointed: On Collec- 
tive Activities, Charles L. Reed, Miss Josephine Leach; On 
Knowledge of Vocations, Miss Blanche E. Hazard; on An- 
cient History, Miss Lucy Stoughton; on Mediaeval and 
Modern History, Horace Kidger, Charles H. Woodbury; on 
English and American History, Roy W. Hatch, Miss Nellie 
Hammond, Miss Anna G. Tinkham; on Economics, Win- 
throp Tirrell, Miss Margaret South; on Civic Government 
and Social Movements, Walter H. Cushing; on Method and 
Unity in Recitation, Dr. Jessie M. Law. 


An Experiment in Teaching 
Local History. 


BY PROF. ELIZABETH BRETT WHITE, PENNSYL- 
VANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


In the spring of 1911, the class in Georgia History and 
Government, of the High School in Columbus, Ga., published 
a little book containing the history of their town. 

The idea was suggested by a mention in the History 
TEACHER’S MAGAZINE of a similar act on the part of the 
Albany, N. Y., High School; but, aside from this hint, the 
Columbus scheme was worked out independently, and in- 
deed I do not now know how closely the two plans 
approached one another. The class was made up of pupils 
in the second year of the school. They entered with much 
interest and enthusiasm into the planning, and their sug- 
gestions were throughout practical and intelligent. They 
showed, too, a great deal of perseverance in carrying out the 
plans, so that the work never dragged, but really was inter- 
esting up to the very last. 

Most of the arrangements were made in portions of the 
regular recitation period after assigned work had been 
covered, and I noticed that the assigned work was usually 
better done, because of this. We decided, first of all, to 
collect as much material as we could, and then use only 
the best of it when we were ready to write. Each pupil 
searched at home, and among friends, and committees were 
appointed to investigate the resources of the library and 
the county and the city records. This was just to give us a 
general idea of available material. The reports were en- 
couraging, so we proceeded to organize the work. We 
agreed that we could not wisely treat fully of our own 
time, because we would be unable to decide which of our 
contemporaries were really great enough to merit a place 
in such an important work; or what events of the day 
would really have lasting results. By this agreement we 
saved much dispute and also avoided hurting the feelings of 
various illustrious citizens. We soon discovered that aside 
from one book published in 1865 and made from compila- 
tions from local newspapers, we had few important source 
books; so that the work we did is really original and con- 
structive. We in our turn searched the files of the local 
papers and the official records. We found the people of the 
city interested and willing to aid in unearthing letters, 
diaries, dates and papers of all sorts, including some 
very valuable scrap-books. Interviews with old citi- 
zens Were arranged, and the results of such interviews 
carefully compared. We made “ pilgrimages,” too, in 
groups, to places of historic interest. Had we been in the 
field for war stories, we might have written volumes, and 
indeed many of those that came to us were well worth 
preserving. 

The next step was to divide the “book” into possible 
“chapters.” Titles were written on the board as they were 
suggested by members of the class, and then analyzed. We 
noted when two subjects covered the same ground and had 
better be combined, and where we had already so much 
material that two chapters would be easier to handle than 
one; and, also, where material would probably be so hard 
to find that we might not be able to make an entire chapter 
upon it, but would need to incorporate its facts in some way 
with those dealing with another subject. We recalled, too, 
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the fact that this was only one of the High School subjects, 
and that we must not undertake so much that other work 
would suffer. Naturally we were all rather ambitious, and 
inclined to attempt too much, and we had frequently to 
abandon tempting lines of search because we lacked time 
to follow them up properly. , 

The chapter divisions upon which we settled as guides 
were: “A Site Selected for a ‘Trading Town,” “ Early 
History of the ‘ Trading Town’ and Its Growth,” “ Colum- 
bus’ Soldiers in the Civil War,’ * The Capture and Destruc- 
tion of the City in °65,” “ Since the War,” “ Some Old Build- 
ings,” “ Episodes,” “ Patriotic Organizations,” “ The Origin 
of Confederate Memorial Day,” “ Historic Spots,” “ Noted 
Citizens of Columbus.” 

These subjects were then apportioned among the mem- 
bers of the class, several persons being assigned to each 
subject. Individual preferences were considered where pos- 
sible, and I also tried to see that careful and conscientious 
pupils were distributed in such a way as to balance the 
undependable. Each pupil was to work up his or her subject 
independently, and later combine results with the others 
of his committee. Also, each had a list of all the chapter 
headings, and instructions to note any fact that might 
help some one else. This interchange of information was 
one of the most satisfactory features, as the study pro- 
‘gressed. 

In class, material was criticized so closely that hot dis- 
cussion was precipitated sometimes, where “ authorities ” 
differed. The evidence, in such cases, was sifted as care- 
fully as possible, and if no agreement could be reached, we 
either left out the disputed statement, or qualified it, stating 
both sides of the case. 

When all the available information was at hand, and 
the papers had been criticized thoroughly, both as to con- 
tent and form, by the class and teacher, they were rewritten 
and combined. The greatest patience was displayed by the 
members of the class in this. They took criticism grace- 
fully, usually, and some of the papers were rewritten half 
a dozen times, at least,—not simply copied over, but thor- 
oughly revised. I think that this was of great service to 
them as regards their English, as well as their history. | 
did not, personally, write twenty lines in the whole manu- 
script. 

About this time our regular Visitor’s Day came around, 
and the Superintendent invited the class to read the most 
interesting chapters, as a part of that day’s program. We 
were surprised at the interest aroused among the parents 
and friends of the school, and in the city at large, and were 
encouraged on all sides to go ahead and print it. This we 
had had in mind from the first, but only if we found we 
had anything readable, and “ worth while.” 

A committee from the class made the arrangements with 
the publisher, and here we were most fortunate, for the 
head of the firm was one of the older citizens of the town, 
and he took a personal interest in the little work, and made 
valuable suggestions and criticisms. 

The cost was not light, but the books sold readily, and 
netted a. small profit, which was expended by the class for 
the benefit of the school. Some copies were retained to be 
used as auxiliary text-books in the same course the next 
year. 

On the whole, we considered the experiment a great 
success. It stimulated interest in the study of history in 
general, and local history in particular. It provided prac- 
tical work in the collection and use of such material and 
trained the critical faculties of the class. 


A LIST OF THE BOOKS ON HISTORY AND GOVERN- 
MENT, PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES, 
FROM APRIL 26 TO JULY 26, 1913. 


LISTED BY CHARLES A. COULOMB, PH.D. 
American History. 


Adams, E. H. Private gold coinage of California, 1849- 
1855. Brooklyn, N. Y.:[The Author, 447a State St.] 
110 pp. $5.00. 

Alderman, Alva B. Student’s History of the United States. 
Marion, la.: Educator Pub. Co. 446 pp. $1.25. 

Allen, Gardiner W. A naval history of the American Revo- 
lution. In 2 vols. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 365, 
368-752 pp. $3.00 net. 

Bacon-Foster, Corra. Early chapters in the Development of 
the Potomac route to the West. Washington: Colum- 
bia Hist. Soe. 

Casey, Alice Myers. American history told in pictures. 4 
vols. Syracuse, N. Y.: IL. Supplement Co., 106 S, State 
Street. $7.00. 

Clay, Joseph. Letters of Joseph Clay, merchant of Savan- 
nah, 1776-1793. Savannah, Ga.: Morning News, 259 
pp. $3.50. 


Ellett, A. H. Outlines of Mississippi history. Hattiesburg, 


Miss.: W. I. Thames. 71 pp. 25c. 
Engelhard, Zephyrin. The missions and missionaries of 


Cali ornia. 

History. 

$2.75 net. 
Font, Pedro. 


Vol. 3, Upper California; Pt. 2, 
San Francisco: G. H. Barry Co. 


General 
663 pp- 


The Anza expedition of 1775-1776; diary of 


Pedro Font. [Founding of San Francisco.] Kd. by 
F. J. Teggart. Berkeley, Cal.: Univ. of Cal. 131 pp. 
$1.00. 

Gould, Clarence P. The land system in Maryland, 1720- 
1765. Baltimore, Md.: J. Hopkin’s Univ. 106 pp. 


Hartford, Conn., Proprietors. Original distribution of the 
land in Hartford among the settlers. Hartford, Conn.: 
Hist. Soe. 716 pp. $3.00. 

Humphreys, Mary G., ed. Missionary explorers among the 
American Indians. [John Eliot to John Lewis Dyer.] 
New York: Scribner. 306 pp. $1.50 net. 

Jones, Rev. H. W. The battle of Santiago, on board the 
“ Texas.” [Freeport, N. Y. The Author, E. Seaman 
Ave.] 40 pp. 25c. 

Kellogg, John J. War experiences and the story of the 


Vicksburg campaign from “ Milliken’s Bend” to July 
4, 1863. Washington, Ia.: Evening Journal. 64 pp. 
25e. 


Kelly, Thomas. 1779, General Sullivan’s great war trail. 
Genesee, N. Y. Mt. Pleasant Farm. 382 pp. $1.50. 
Lee, Albert S. U.S. History condensed. Ripley, W. Va.: 

The Author. 45 pp. 25c. 

MacDonald, William. From 
York: Holt. 256 pp. 50c. net. 

O'Laughlin, John C. The relation of press correspondents 
to the navy before and during war. Washington, D. C.: 
Govt. Pr. Off. 16 pp. 

Powell, Thomas E. editor. 


Jefferson to Lincoln. New 


The Democratic party of the 


State of Ohio, 1803-1912. 2 vols. Columbus, O.: Ohio 
Pub. Co. $22.50. 
Quillin, Frank W. The color line in Ohio. Ann Arbor, 


Mich.: G. Wahr. 178 pp. (4 pp. bibl.). $1.50. 

Randall, Emilius O. History of Ohio. New York: Century — 
Hist. Co. [54 Dey St.] 5 vols. $25.00. r 

Rothert, Otto A. A history of Muhlenberg County, [Ky.]. 
Louisville, Ky.: J. P. Morton & Co. 496 pp. ” $5.00. 

Sheldon, Addison E. History and stories of Nebraska. 
Chicago: Univ. Pub. Co. 306 pp. $1.00. 

Stebbins, Homer A. A political history of the State of 
New York; 1865-1869. New York: Longmans. 447 
pp. (9 pp. bibl.). $4.00. 

Tiling, Moritz P. G. History of the German element in 
Texas from 1820-1850. Houston, Tex.: [The Author]. 
225 pp. (3 pp. bibl.). $1.50. 


Tyler, Lyon Gardiner. The cavalier in America. [Richmond, 
19 pp. 


Va.: Whitter and Shepperson.] Gratis. 
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United States, Dept. of the Interior. Memorandum of the 
history of the Dept. of the Interior. Washington, D. C.: 
Govt. Pr. Off. 

United States, Library of Congress. Journals of the Con- 
tinental Congress, 1774-1789. Vol. 21, 1781, July 23- 
Dec. 31. Washington, D. C.: Govt. Pr. Off. 777-1236 


Woodhull, Alfred A. The battle of Princeton; a prelim- 
inary study. Princeton, N. J.: W. C. Sinclair, 22 pp. 
25e. 

Young, Jesse B. The battle of Gettysburg. New York: 
Harper. 462 pp. $2.00 net. 


Ancient History. 


Appian. Appian’s Roman History. Trans. by Horace 
White. In 4 vols. Vols. 1, 3. [Loeb Class. Lib.]. New 
York: Macmillan. 647, 567 pp. Each $1.50 net. 

Canfield, Leon H. The early persecutions of the Christians. 
New York: Longmans. 215 pp. (6 pp. bibl.). $1.50 
net. 

Cato, Marcus, and Varro, Marcus. Roman farm manage- 
ment; the treatises of Cato and Varro done into Eng- 
lish, with notes of modern instances, by a Virginia 
farmer. New York: Macmillan. 365 pp. $2.00 net. 

Fisher, Clarence 8. Excavations at Nippur. Vol. I, in 2 
parts. (U. of Pa. Babylonian Expedition.) New York: 
G. E. Stechert. $6.00 net. 

Friedlander, Ludwig. Roman life and manners under the 
early empire. Trans. by A. B. Gough. Vol. 4. Appen- 
dices and notes. New York: Dutton’s. 718 pp. $2.50 
net. 

Haverfield, Francis J. The study of Ancient History in 
Oxford; a lecture. New York: Oxford Univ. 32 pp. 
40c. net. 

Hall, Harry R. H. The Ancient History of the Near East 
from the earliest times to the battle of Salamis. New 
York: Macmillan. 602 pp. $5.00 net. 

Hill, George F. Some Palestinian cults in the Graeco- 
Roman age. New York: Oxford Univ. 18 pp. 60c. net. 

Johns, Claude H. W. Ancient Babylonia. New York: Put- 
nam. 148 pp. 40c. net. 

Julian. The works of the Emperor Julian. Trans. by W. C. 
Wright. In 3 vols. Vol. 1. [Loeb Class. Lib.] New 
York: Maemillan, 503 pp. $1.50 net. 

Justinian. Imperatoris Justiniani  instutionorem, libri 
quatuor, ete. Ed. by J. B. Moyle. New York: Oxford 
Univ. 688 pp. $4.75 net. 

Meyer, Eduard. The papyri at Elephantine; being the 
records of a Jewish community in the Persian period. 
New York: Doran. $1.50 net. 

Murray, M. A. Ancient Egyptian legends. New York: 
Dutton. 120 pp. 70c. net. 

Roman laws and charters; being six Roman laws and three 
Spanish charters. Trans. by E. G. Hardy. New York: 
Oxford Univ. 184+. 158 pp. $3.40 net. Spanish char- 
ters, bound separately, $1.75 net. 

Smyrnaeus, Quintus. The fall of Troy. Trans. by A. 8. 
Way. [Loeb Class. Lib.]. New York: Macmillan. 627 
pp. $1.50. 

Webster, Hutton. Ancient History. Boston: Heath. (8 pp. 
bibl.). $1.50. 

Webster, Hutton. Readings in Ancient History. Boston: 
Heath. 280 pp. $1.00. 


English History. 


Alexander, Henry. The place names of Oxfordshire, their 
origin and development. New York: Oxford Univ. 251 
pp. (5 pp. bibl.). $1.75 net. 

Barbé, Louis A. In by-ways of Scottish History. New 
York: Scribner. 371 pp. $3.00 net. 

Beehler, William H. The history of the Italian-Turkish 
War, Sept. 29, 1911 to Oct. 18, 1912. Annapolis, Md.: 
Advertiser-Republican. 118 pp. $1.00. 

Dunlop, Robert, editor. Ireland under the Commonwealth; 
a selection of documents, 1651-1659. 2 vols. New 
York: Longmans. 176 + 188; 78 + 238-753 pp. $6.50 
net. 


Howe, Frederick C. European cities at work. New York: 
Scribner. 370 pp. $1.75 net. 
Jebb, Richard. The Britannic question. [Imperialism.] 

New York: Longmans. 262 pp. 35c. net. 

Mayecock, Frederick W. O.; compiler, On outline of Marl- 
borough’s campaigns. New York: Macmillan. 203 pp. 
$1.60 net. 

Mumby, F. A. The youth of Henry VIII. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 362 pp. $3.00 net. 

Powicke, F. M. The loss of Normandy (1189-1204). New 
York: Longmans. 603 pp. $5.00 net. 

Sabatini, Rafael. The life of Cesare Borgia, etc. New 
York: Brentano's. 465 pp. $4.00 net. 

Sandars, Mary E. Princess and queen of England; life of 
Mary II. New York: Duffield. 386 pp. $4.00 net. 
Temple, Sir Richard. Letters and sketches from the House 
of Commons, 1886-1887. New York: Dutton. 522 pp. 

$3.50 net. 

Thomas, Allen C. History of England. Boston: Heath. 
651 pp. $1.25. 

Webb, Sidney, and Webb, Beatrice P. English local gov- 
ernment; the story of the king’s highway. New York: 
Longmans. 279 pp. $2.50 net. 

Wicks, Pembroke. tie truth about home rule. Boston: 
Small, Maynard. 313 pp. $1.25 net. 


European History. 

Buxton, Noll. With the Bulgarian staff. New York: Mac- 
millan. 165 pp. $1.25 net. 

Campbell, Cyril. The Balkan war drama. New York: 
McBride, Nast. 206 pp. $1.40 net. 

Gomara, Francisco Lépez de. Annals of the Emperor Charles 
V; Spanish text and Eng. tr. Edited by Roger B. 
Merriman. New York: Oxford Univ. 302 pp. $4.15 
net. 

Graham, Stephen. Changing Russia. New York: John 
Lane. 309 pp. $2.50 net. 

Lybyer, Alb. Howe. The government of the Ottoman Em- 
pire in the time of Suleiman the Magnificent. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Harvard Univ. 349 pp. (26 pp. bibl.). 
$2.00. 

Monluc, Blaise de. Commentaries of Blaise de Monlue. 
{Author Marshal of France in 16th Cent.]. Chicago: 
F. G. Browne & Co, 483 pp. 90c. net. 

Pastor, Ludwig. History of the Popes. Vol. 12. Paul III, 
1534-1549. St. Louis: Herder. 707 pp. $3.00 net. 
Steer, St. A. P. The “ Novik” and the part she played in 
the Russo-Japanese War, 1904. New York: Dutton. 

180 pp. $1.25 net. 

Young, Arthur. Travels in France during the years 1787, 

1788, 1789. New York: Macmillan. 366 pp. 35c. net. 


Medieaval History. 


Craigie, William A. The Icelandic Sagas. New York: 
Putnam. 170 pp. [7 pp. bibl.]. 40c. net. 

Duncalf, Frederick. A problem in the use of parallel source 
material in mediaeval history; the capture of Jerusalem 
in 1099. Austin, Tex.: Univ. of Tex. 38 pp. 25c. 

Mawer, Allen. The Vikings. New York: Putnam. 150 
pp. 40c. net. 

Morison, E. F. St. Basil and his rule; a study in early 
monasticism. New York: Oxford Univ. 162 pp. $1.40 
net. 

Previté Orton, Charles W. The early history of the House 
of Savoy, 1000-1233. New York: Putnam. 492 pp. 
$3.75 net. 

Miscellaneous, 

Bryce, James. University and historical addresses. New 
York: Macmillan. 433 pp. $2.25 net. 

Canto, Julio Perez. Chile; an account of its wealth and 
progress. Chicago and New York: Rand, MeNally. 
251 pp. $1.00 net. 

Fitchett, W. H. The new world of the South; Australia in 
the making. New York: Scribner. 402 pp. $1.75 net. 

Maha-Vamsa (The) or. Great chronicle of Ceylon. Trans. 
by Wilhelm Geiger. New York: Oxford Univ. 300 pp. 
$4.00 net. 

Morse, Hosea B. Trade and administration of China. [Rev. 
edition]. New York: Longmans. 466 pp. $3.50 net. 
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Porter, Robert P. 

Chicago and New York: 
. $1.00 net. 

Smith, Donald Eugene. The viceroy of New Spain. Berke- 
ley, Cal.: Univ. of Cal. 293 pp. (6 pp. bibl.). $2.00. 

Vassar College, Dept. of History. Suggestive lists for read- 
-ing in history. 2d edition. Rev. and enl. Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y.: Vassar Coll. 34 pp. 25c. 

Woods, F. Adams, M.D. The influence of monarchs; steps 
in a new science of history. New York: Macmillan. 
422 pp. $2.00 net. 


The ten republics. [South America.) 
Rand, MeNally & Co. 292 


Biography. 


Bigelow, John. Retrospections of an active life. In 5 vols. 
Vol. 4, 1867-1871. Vol. 5, 1872-1897. Garden City, 
N. Y. Doubleday, Page. 572, 459 pp. Each $4.00 net. 

Trevelyan, George M. The life of John Bright. Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin. 480 pp. $4.50 net. 

Carden, John Surman. Memoir of incidents in the life of 
John 8S. Carden, vice-admiral of the British Navy, writ- 
ten by himself, 1850. New York: Oxford Univ. 345 
pp. $3.40 net. 

Hathaway, Rose V. Cromwell. Chicago and New York: 
Rand, MeNally. 177 pp. 35c. 

Clark, George L. Silas Deane; a Connecticut leader in the 
American revolution. New York: Putnam. 287 pp. 
$1.50 net. 

Chapman, John Jay. William Lloyd Garrison. 
Moffat, Yard. 278 We $1.25 net. 

Historic Americans. [Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Mc- 
Kinley]. 4 vols. ae Laird & Lee. 184, 180, 179, 
193 pp. Each 75c.; per set, $2.50. 

Williams, John Sharp. Thomas Jefferson, his permanent 
influence on American institutions. New York: Lemcke 
and Buechner. 330 pp. (5 pp. bibl.). $1.50 net. 

Kilbourne, James. Correspondence of James Kilbourne, 
founder of the . . . Scioto Purchase and the Home- 
stead Bill, etc. [Columbus, O.: Tibbetts Pr. Co.]. 118 
pp. $1.50. 

La Follette, Robert M. La Follette’s Autobiography. Madi- 
son, Wis.: R. M. La Follette Co. 807 pp. $1.50 net. 

Lefferts, Walter. Noted Pennsylvanians. Phila.: Lippin- 
cott. 252 pp. 60c. 

Mace, William H. Lincoln, the man of the people. 
and New York: Rand, McNally. 191 pp. 35c. 

Durand, Sir H. Mortimer. Life of Sir Alfred Comyn Lyall. 
New York: Scribner. 492 pp. $6.50 net. 

Macdonnell, Lady. Reminiscences of a diplomatic life. 
York: Macmillan. 292 pp. $3.00 net. 

Michelangelo Buonarotti. Michelangelo; a record of his life 
as told in his own letters, etc. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin. 335 pp. $3.00 net. 

Moorhouse, E. Hollam. Nelson in England. 
Dutton. 274 pp. $3.50 net. 

Mackenzie, Alex S. Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry. 
edition.) Akron, O.: J. K. Richardson and Sons. 
pp. $1.00. 

Mills, James C. Oliver H. Perry and the Battle of Lake 
Erie. Detroit: J. Phelps, Majestic Bldg. 278 pp. 
(5 pp. bibl.). $1.50 net. 

Ward, Annette P. “ Let we forget”; Oliver Hazard Perry, 
the War of 1812. Cleveland O. Western Reserve Hist. 
Soc. 10 pp. 25c., 

Yaple, George R. Perry at Erie. 
Co.]. 29 pp. 35c. 

Pickett, La Salle Corbell. Pickett and his men. 
Lippincott. 313 pp. $2.50 net. 

Howorth, Sir H. H. St. Augustine of Canterbury. New 
York: Dutton. 100+ 452 pp. $3.50 net. 

Shelley, Frances, Lady. The diary of l'rances, Lady Shelley. 
Vol. 2. New York: Scribner, 424 pp. $3.50 net. 

Arabella Stuart, an estimate. New York: Dutton. 
pp. $1.50 net. 

United States Congress. A biographical Congressional direc- 
tory, with an outline history of the National Congress, 
1774-1911. Washington, D. C.: Govt. Pr. Off. 1136 pp. 
6lst Cong., 2d Sess.; Sen. Doc. 654. 

Pearson, Henry G. Gen. James 8S. Wadsworth of Geneseo. 
New York: Scribner. 320 pp. $4.00 net. 


New York: 


Chicago 


New 


New York: 


(New 
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{Erie, Pa.: Journ. Pub. 


Phila. : 
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Yorke, Philip C. The life and correspondence of Philip 
Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, Lord High Chancellor of 


Great Britain. Chicago: Univ. of Chic. 1950 pp. 
$13.50 net 
Government and Politics. 

Abbott, Everett V. Justice and the modern law. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin. 299 pp. $1.60 net. 

American Academy of Pol. Sci. County government. 
Phila.: Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 326 pp. $1.00. 

Acad. of Pol. Sci., New York. Efficient government. New 
York: Acad. of Pol. Sci. 194 pp. $1.50. 

Barrett, Stephen M. Government in Oklahoma. Oklahoma 
City, Okla: Warden Co. 84 pp. 40c. 


Beard, Charles A. An economic interpretation of the con- 
stitution of the United States. New York: Macmillan. 
330 pp. $2.25 net. 

Breckenridge, Ralph W. The Constitution, the court, and 
the people. [Yale Law Review, Jan., 1913.] Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Govt. Pr. Off. 17 pp. 62d Cong. 3d Sess., 
Sen. Doc. 1095. 

Brinton, Jasper Y. Some powers and problems of the fed- 
eral administrative. Washington, D. C.: Govt. Pr. 
Off. 21 pp. U.S. 62d Cong., 3d Sess., Sen. Doc. 1054. 

Countryman, Edwin. Supreme Court of the United States, 
with a review of certain decisions relating to its appel- 
late power under the Constitution. Albany, N. Y.: 
M. Bender. 300 pp. $2.50. 

Fairchild, Henry P. Immigration; a world movement and 
its American significance. New York: Macmillan. 455 
pp. (10% pp. bibl.). $1.75 net. 

Fradenburgh, Adelbert G. American Civics for the seventh 
and eighth school years. New York: Hinds, Noble & 
Eldredge. 281 pp. 65c. 

Guitteau, William B. Preparing for citizenship. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin. 238 pp. 75c. 


Haskin, Frederic J. The immigrant: an asset and a lia- 


bility. New York and Chicago: Revell. 251 pp. $1.25 
net. 

Holeombe, John W. The electoral coliege. Washington, 
D. C.: Govt. Pr. Off. 18 pp. 62d Cong., 3d Sess., Sen. 


Doc. 1092. 

Hornblower, William B. The independence of the judiciary. 
Washington, D. C.: Govt. Pr. Off. 15 pp. 62d Cong. 
3d Sess., Sen. Doc. 1052. 

Ilbert, Sir Courtenay P. Methods of legislation. 
York: Doran. 80 pp. $1.00 net. 

Johnston, Sir Harry H. Common sense in foreign politics. 
New York: Dutton. 120 pp- $1.25 net. 

Lien, Arnold J. Privileges and immunities of citizens of 
the United States. New York: Longmans. 95 pp. 
ioe. 

Moore, Blaine F. The Supreme Court and unconstitutional 


New 


legislation. New York: Longmans. 158 pp. $1.00. 
Miinsterberg, Hugo. American patriotism, and other social 
studies. New York: Moffat, Yard. 262 pp. $1.50 net. 
Olney, Richard. Panama Canal tolls and the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty. Washington, D. C.: Govt. Pr. Off. 10 pp. 
Page, William H., editor. The Constitutions of the United 
States and of the State of Ohio. Cinn.: W. H. Anderson 


Co. 328 pp. $1.00. 


Robbins. Edwin Clyde, compiler. Selected articles on reci- 


procity. Minneapolis: H. W. Wilson Co. 222 pp. (8 
pp. bibl.). $1.00 net. 

Root, Elihu. Experiments in government and the essentials 
of the Constitution. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. 


83 pp. $1.00 net. 

Taft, Francis L. Address on the work of the Constitutional 
Convention. Cleveland, O.: [The Author]. 18 pp. 
gratis. 

United States Dept. of State. 
foreign countries. 
partment. Rev. ed 
70 pp. 

United States Lib. of Cong., Div. 


Right to protect citizens in 
Memorandum by solicitor of the de- 
Washington, D. C.: Govt. Pr. Off. 
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70 pp. 
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NEW ENGLAND HISTORY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Authentic Pictures for Class Room Use 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 51 Pictures illustrating the period of Louis XIV. 12 Portraits of Kings and Queens of England. 
Just PUBLISHED: 12 Pictures illustrating the French Revolution. See sample on title page. 
Size, 5x8inches. Price (postage prepaid), 3 cents each 50 pictures, $1.30. 100 or over, at the rate of $2.10 per 100 


Address: MISS MABELLE MOSES, 19 Putnam Street, West Newton, Mass. 


THE FEUDAL AGE HISTORICAL POST-CARDS 


By ROSCOE LEWIS ASHLEY . 
This pamphlet continues the story of ancient his- Braddock Ss Road 


tory, from Charlemagne to the close of the Crusades. Cumberland, Md., to Braddock, Pa. 
It is less a narrative ot events than a description of A cet of 60 colored with 
the main movements and conditions of these centuries. text, personally taken by the author in his two pedestrian 
It is interesting and well illustrated. expeditions over the road. J 

The titles under which the subject is treated are Price to teachers, postpaid, $1.00 per set 


as follows: I, Western Europe after Charlemagne; 


II, Life of the People under Feudalism; III, The 7 d 
Church in Relation to the People and the Empire; Cumberland or National Roa 


IV, The Age of the Crusades. The pamphlet is well Cumtertans. 556.. to Wheding, W. Ve. 
illustrated. Particulars on request. The only road ever built outright by the United States. 
100 historic Post-Cards in 5 series of 20 cardseach. Series IV— 
Price 40 cents. Special price on ten or more copies. pete to Washington—now ready. The rest in active 
Descriptive pamphlet on request. Price to teachers, 25 cents per series 
Department of History and Econamics JOHN KENNEDY LACOCK 
PASADENA HIGH SCHOOL, PASADENA, CAL. 86 Buckingham Street Cambridge, Mass. 


DO YOU WANT RESULTS IN HISTORY? 


On Nov. 2, 1909, Sup’t Cuartes E. Gorton of Yonkers ordered 


Blodgett’s Topical 
Studies United States History 


for trial in the schools of that city. After an experience of two years, on 
Dec. 6, 1911, he ordered twelve more, enough to supply all the grades 
where American History is taught. 

These charts correspond with the Regent’s Syllabus, New York State, 
and the Regents duplicate upon them. <A review upon them produces 
great results in examination; it fixes facts. 


PRICE, WITH IRON STAND, MANUAL AND INDEX, - - -_ $35.00 
Edited by W. D. LEWIS, Now Principal William Penn High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTION 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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McKinley’s Illustrated Historical Topics 


NOW READY: 
TOPICS FOR AMERICAN HISTORY 


Edited by Albert E. McKinley, Ph.D. 
READY SEPTEMBER 15, 1913: 


TOPICS FOR ANCIENT HISTORY 


Edited by Daniel C. Knowlton, Ph.D. 


The Illustrated Topics are designed to en- 
liven school work in history. They give 
definiteness to the student’s ideas of historical 
development, by means of the syllabus and out- 
line maps, and they produce vivid impressions 
of the past by means of pictures and source- 
material. 


The Topics are printed upon notebook paper, 
punched for insertion in covers, and, when de- 
sired, strong loose leaf covers are furnished 
with each set. Blank sheets for notetaking can 
easily be inserted in the cover. The student 
thus possesses a complete library and class- 
room notebook, containing all the essentials to 
an intimate knowledge of his subject. 


The Analysis or syllabus is the result of 
practical experience in the class-room and of a 
careful study of many existing syllabi, includ- 
ing those issued by several state departments 
of education. References upon each topic are 
given to the standard books on the subject. 


Pictures and Illustrations are taken from 
photographs, contemporary engravings, maps 
and sketches. The pictures represent the ex- 
tent of information at the time, as well as 
graphically depict the life of the period. They 
are not designed to amuse, but have been so 


selected as to be worthy of careful study; to be 
followed, if desired, by class-room recitations 
or notebook descriptions in words. 


Outline Maps have been inserted wherever 
the subject demanded their use. Abundant 
page references point the way to text-books or 
atlases where good historical maps may be 
found. 


Source-material is used to illustrate some 
one phase of the topic, and the extracts vary 
with the nature of the subject. In some cases 
they are authoritative documents like treaties, 
statutes, and constitutions; in others, they con- 
sist of contemporary description, debates, news- 
paper articles, etc. References are given to 
works where additional source-material may be 
found. 


Convenience in Ordering is gained by the 
loose-leaf system. The teacher need secure for 
the class only those topics which will be imme- 
diately useful in the class-work. The assort- 
ments when made up, may be delivered with 
or without the notebook binders furnished by 
the publishers. 


Prices: Each topic (four pages), two cents; 
thirty topics, fifty cents; notebook cover, fifteen 
cents; notebook filler of ruled note paper, ten 
cents (carriage always extra). 


Samples Cheerfully Furnished by 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


1619-1621 Ranstead St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS OF HISTORY 


Owing to the many requests received by the publishers of THe History TEACHER’s MaGazine for informa- 
tion concerning books possessing pedagogical value for history teachers, the McKinley Publishing Co. has estab- 
lished a new department, and is now prepared to receive and promptly fill orders for any of the books men- 
tioned below. The prices are invariably postage or express prepaid in the United States. Older books and 
those of little service have not been included in the list. 


Price. 
Carriage Prepaid. 
METHODS OF TEACHING. 
Allen, Place of History in Education........... $1.62 
Bliss, History in Elementary Schools ......... 88 
Bourne, Teaching of History and Civics ...... 1.62 
College Courses in History (13 back Nos. of 
Hist. Teach. Mag.), ench 15 
Hinsdale, How to Study and Teach History ... 1.50 
Keatinge, Studies in Teaching History ........ 1.74 
Kemp, Outline of History for Grades ......... 1.38 
Mace, Method in 1.14 
McMurry, Special Method in History.......... 84 
Methods of Teaching History in Secondary 
Schools (in each back number of Hist. 
Teach. Mag.) 
0. won. ef Vol; .20 
Methods of Teaching History in Elementary 
Schools (in back nos. of Hist. Teach. 
Mag.) 
Nos. of Vol. I and Vol. II, each ......... 10 
Rep’t of Committee of Eight on History in 
Rep’t of Committee of Five on History in 
Secondary School. -30 
Rep’t of Committee of Seven on History in 
57 
Rep’t of Committee of Ten on Secondary School 


HISTORICAL METHOD. 
Bernheim, Lehrbuch der historischen Methode. .$5.35 
6 


Fling, Outline of Historical Method ,.......... 0 
George, Historical Evidence 84 
Langlois & Seignobos, Introduction to Study of 
1.85 
Langlois & Seignobos, French edition .......... 1.00 
Robinson, The New History .........scccssees 1.62 
Vincent, Historical Research .............ece00: 2.13 


SOURCE BOOKS. 
Botsford, Source Book of Ancient History ....$1.45 
Davis, Readings in Ancient History (Greece)... 1.14 
Davis, Readings in Ancient History (Rome)... 1.14 


Fling, Source Book in Greek History ......... 1.12 
Munro, Source Book of Roman History ....... 1.10 
Dunealf & Krey, Parallel Source Problems in 
Modioval 1.20 
Ogg, Source Book of Medieval History ........ 1.62 
Thatcher & McNeal, Source Book of Medieval 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vols. I 
Robinson and Beard, Readings in Modern Euro- 
Adams & Stephens, Documents of English Con- 
stitutional History 


| 
| 


| 
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Carriage Prepaid. 
Cheyney, Readings in English History, ........ 1.66 
Colby, Selections from Sources of English 

1.62 
Innes, Source Book of English History, Vol. I, 

Kendall, Source Book of English History ...... .90 
Lee, Source Book of English History ......... 2.18 
Caldwell & Persinger, Source History of U. S. 1. 
Hart, Source Book of American History........ 70 
Mac Donald, Documentary Source Book of 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Andrews, Gambrill & Tall, Bibliography of His- 


Cannon, Reading References for English History 2.68 
Channing, Hart & Turner, Guide to Study and 


Reading of American History .......... 2.68 
Hart, Manual of American History, Diplomacy 
2.04 
CHRONOLOGY. 
Hassall, Handbook of European’ History, 
Ploetz, Epitome of Universal History ........ 3.00 
Putnam, Tabular Views of Universal History.. 2.70 
SYLLABI. 


Foster & Fay, Syllabus of European History. .$ .64 
Munro & Sellery, Syllabus of Medieval History 1.11 
N. E. Hist. Teach. Assn., History Syllabus for 


1.30 
N. E. Hist. Teach. Assn., Syllabus in American 
Civil Government. Teacher’s edition..... 71 
Rep’t of Committee of Eight (Syllabus for 
Elementary School History) ........... 56 


Richardson, Syllabus of Continental European 


84 
Root & Ames, Syllabus of American Colonial 
Syllabi, Uses of, and Lists of (two back nos. 
of Hist. Teach. Mag.) each ............. 15 
Trenholme, Outline of i History ........ .57 
Trenholme, Syllabus of European History.... .67 
ATLASES. 
Dow, Atlas of European History ............. $1.66 
Gardiner, Atlas of English History ........... 1.59 
Hart, Epoch Maps of American History ...... 63 
Longmans, Classical Atlas 2.12 
Shepherd, Historical Atlas ................... 2.71 


MATERIAL AIDS. 
Coulomb, Aids to Visualization of History... .$ .15 


Historical Material, Catalogue of Collection in 
Simmons College 


Illustrative Material for History Classes (two 


| 

| Price. 
| 
| 
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eard, Introduction to English Historians...... 1.72 | back nos. Hist. Teach. Mag.) .......... 30 
McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO., 1619-1621 Ranstead Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE HISTORY TEACHER’S MAGAZINE 


A Universal Language 


for the 


Work of Education 


Educators throughout the civilized world are coming 
more and more to recognize the wonderful opportunity 
for popular education brought out by the development 
of motion pictures. There is a constantly growing 
demand for educational films. To meet it, the Educa- 
tional Department of the General Film Company has 
prepared special programs of films covering every im- 
portant phase of modern educational work — including 
philosophy, religion, sociology, philology, natural 
science, useful arts, fine arts, literature and history. 
Lectures, lecturers, machines and operators are pro- 
vided if desired. 

If you are engaged in educational work, you will find it 
worth while to learn more about this service. Address 


General Film Company 


Educational Department 


West 23d Street 
NEW YORK 


MASONIC 
BUILDING 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


By HUTTON WEBSTER 


Professor in the University of Nebraska 


The social, industrial, and commerical life of the 
Ancients is given with exceptional fulness. Their art, 
literature, and religion are not neglected, while political 
events and constitutional development receive all 
needed attention. Cloth, 665 pages, 219 Illustrations, 
53 Maps. $1.50 


Readings in Ancient History 
By HUTTON WEBSTER 


Cloth, 288 pages, - - $1.00 


A Source Book of Greek History 


By FRED MORROW FLING 
Professor in the University of Nebraska 


Cloth, 378 pages, Illustrations, - - $1.00 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Pictures that illustrate the daily text book lessons 


LANTERN SLIDES AND STEREOGRAPHS 


Flower Market on St. Michael's Bridge at 6 o'clock a.m., Paris, France. Copyright. 


Every educator recognizes the value 
of Visual Instruction methods, Every 
teacher welcomes our classification, 
arrangement and cross reference system 
which makes our “600 Set” compre- 
hensive and at the same time simple 
and convenient. Does it appeal to you 
that we can supply the equivalent of 
6000 subjects and necessary to purchase 
only 600? 


Do you wish the free use of our 
colored lantern slide lecture sets ? 


Keystone View Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


ind factories © MEADVILLE, PA. 


and Factories 
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